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Syndicalism and Labor 
By Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 


One volume, 7 '4 in. x 5 in. $2.25 net 

A valuable book on the beginnings and rise to favor of the “General Strike” as Labor’s most deadly weapon, 
including some account of the French “Syndicats Ouvriers” which initiated it. 

The principal so-called “General Strikes’’ of the past few years in France, Sweden, Italy, and Spain are de- 
scribed and their results noted; while the effect of the new political power sought and obtained by the Unions Is 
forecasted. 

A most timely and informing book, written in a temperate and judicial spirit. 


The Pilgrims’ Way 
FROM WINCHESTER TO CANTERBURY 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT ( Mrs. Ady) 


New and Revised Edition. Illustrated by 8 colored plates, 8 half-tones and a large number of line drawings, 
all specially made for this volume by A. H. Hallam Murray, 


One volume, 82 in. x 622 in. $5.00 net 


A picturesque description of the ancient road still known as The Pilgrims’ Way, along which for nearly 
four hundred years the pilgrims to the renowned slirine of St. Thomas of Canterbury (Thomas A Becket) traveled 
from Winchester to Canterbury. 

The author knows her ground thoroughly, its history past and present, and takes her readers with her into 
the heart of the most beautiful and storied part of England. 

Mr. Hallam Murray’s admirable drawings give an excellent idea of the old house, ancient ruing and the lovely 
scenery through which the old road zigzags from village to village. 


The Ideals of Indian Art 


By E. B. HAVELL,’ C.LE. 
Formerly Principal of the Indian Government School of Art and Keeper of the Calcutta Art Gallery. Author 
of “Indian Sculpture and Painting,” etc. 


Illustrated with 33 plates from photographs. One volume, 10 in. x 7 in, $5.00 net 


This is a very original and very comprehensive introduction to the study of the main branch of Indian Art, 
namely Indian sculpture. 

The author maintains that the reason Europeans consider Hindu sculptures to be fantastic or preposterous 
ig that the religious beliefs, legends and hopes symbolized in them are not taken into consideration by the Euro- 
pean critic. Here the author focusses the principal achievement of Hindu plastic art together with the leading re- 
ligious ideas of Hindu mythology which that art expressed, so that a clear perception of the relation between the two 
is possible to the reader. 

The plates are admirable examples of the photographic art. 


The French Ideal: Pascal, Fenelon and Other Essays 


By Madame DUCLAUX 
$2.50 net 


Madame Duclaux, wife of the celebrated Director of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has already won distinc 
tion in letters over two other signatures, A. Mary F. Robinson and Madame Darmestetter. Well known as a writer 
of both prose and verse in her adopted language, French, and for her unusual power of expression in English, she Is 
the ideal interpreter of the great French writers of the past generation for English speaking readers. The four 
essays are on Pascal, Fenelon, Buffon, and Lamartine. 


The Cult of Incompetence 
By EMILE FAGUET 


Translated by Miss Beatrice Barstow. 


$1.50 net 

This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many of the dominant tendencieg of 

the democracy of the present day to discourage the highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to en- 
courage mediocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and national character. 
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ive illustrations 
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The Week 


The President’s recommendations re 





lating to Alaska are the outcome of a 
great deal of thought on his part and 
on that of the able and efficient Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who has made a 
special study of the conditions existing 
in that Territory. The establishment of 
a leasing system for the Alaska coal 
lands has long been plainly indicated 
as the proper solution of that problem. 
It is clearly recommended both by Gov- 
ernmental experience in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Nova Scotia, and by the 
analogy of the leasing arrangements 
under which coal mines in private own- 
ership are worked in this country; and 
it is difficult to see on what ground fail- 
ure of Congress to act promptly to this 
end could be excused. In regard to the 
creation of a Government-owned railway 
for opening up these resources, through 
the acquisition of a road already par- 
tially constructed, and through its com- 
pletion and continuation, there may nat 
urally be some hesitation; but, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the Alaskan 
the certainly has 


situation, proposal 


much to commend it. Finally, there is, 


and long has been, crying need for a 


better form of government than that 


under which Alaska has been struggli 


ing 


along and the President’s renewed rec- 


ommendation for the institution of a 


form of commission government should 


have the immediate and earnest atten- 


tion of Congress 


Two other recommendations of wide 
interest are made in the same message; 
that for the 
national inquiry 


high prices and that for the institution 


inauguration of an inter- 


into the question of 
of a comprehensive inquiry into labor 
conditions in this country. The former 
will, we have little doubt, be adopted 
without much The latter 


proposes a step of great importance, but 


discussion. 


one for which the time is evidently ripe. 
Properly conducted, the investigations of 
a commission which should look into the 
vaet and complex labor questions that 
have been growing more and more press- 
ing with the development of our indus- 


tries and the increasing concentration 


of industrial power ought to be of great 
value merely for the information it will 
elicit; and it is not too much to hope 
that in some vital respects they would 
result in beneficent 


practical recom- 


mendations. But everything depends on 
the character and ability of the investi- 
gating commission and on the spirit 1a 
That the 


“non-partisan, 


which its work is undertaken. 
be 
thorough, patient, and courageous” is the 


investigation should 
President's characterization of the qual- 
ity desired; and unless it is to come un 
to this description, it had better not be 
undertaken at all. 


Two reasons why Gov. Wilson cannot 
be elected President and ought not to 
be invite attention. One reason is, ac- 
cording to the rumor, that Grover Cleve- 
land did not like Mr. Wilson and said 
so which is believed to be 


in a letter 


extant. The other reason is, according 
to George Fred Williams of Massachu- 
setts, that Gov. Wilson admired Grover 
His- 


person, 


Cleveland, and treats him in his 


tory as “a somewhat godlike 


and finds nothing to criticise in his en- 
political career.” If Grover Cleve- 
Woodrow Wilson 


tire 
as 
Wilson 


admired 
Wilson 


would have been doubly damned in the 


land had 


much as admired him, 


eyes of George Fred Williams. And if 
Woodrow Wilson’s opinion of Grover 
Cleveland were as unfavorable as Mr 
Cleveland’s opinion of him Wilson 
ould have been doubly darhned, as far 
as the Sun is concerned. The two ends 
of the same stick are thus brought into 
masterly application. As to the possi- 
ble merit involved in Woodrow Wilson’ 
speaking in praise of a man ho had 
no praise for Wilson that is a ques 
tion of speculative morals into ich it 
is probable that neither George Fred 
Williams nor the in cares to enter 
Four weeks fre Tuesday the final vote 
is to be taken in the Senate on the rati- 
fication of the arbitration treaties with 


Great Britain and France. There seems 
to be no doubt that the fixing of this 
date by the Senate means the adoption 
of the treaties as amended—or, if you 


please, interpreted—by the Lodge reso- 
lution. No one can doubt that the adop- 


tion of the treaties will be a great step 


Nation 


a = 
‘in the progress of the cause of arbitra- 
tion as a prevention of war. The steady 
advance the treaties have made towards 
acceptance by the Senate is due in very 
great part to the remarkable manifesta- 


tions of interest that have come from all 
parts of the country in the shape of pe 
If 


Democratic Senators who feel disposed 


titions and letters. there are any 
to withhold their assent, out of a desire 
to prevent the carrying out of a Repub 
lican President's plan, they will be mak- 
ing a great mistake; for it is quite plain 
that the force behind the treaties is not 
but the unmistak 


Presidential urging, 


able pressure of public opinion 


assertion 
of 


Secretary Stimson’s recent 


in his speech advocating a rebate 
Panama tolls on American shipping, that 
the British 


the same thing at Suez,is sharply chal- 


yovernment does virtually 


lenged by the Shipping World of Lon- 


don. Mr. Stimson stated that the “sub- 


paid to the Peninsular & Orien- 


sidies” 
tal 


the Suez Canal 


Company—the ncipal line using 


pr 


“amount to nearly six- 


sevenths of the tolls.” On this point he 
is flatly contradicted by the periodical 
referred t hich aff ( that e 
o not pay subsidi or t ull’; 
ind (2) that “not a shilling paid to 
Peninsular & Oriental Cor or 
ly other line of stea t f the 
National | ] juer, I il e or 
( 0 nt of S ( r 
f cour British uy paid 
ours, fo ir! } ] 1 if 
I at { ] 
t vice, but it yf 
Llue received ! t (a it. 
nt f o! G I nt 
I s out in « te t a 
twenty-t kn t i out 
n tir of RB i lut no rela- 
tion to Canal tol It obvious that 
Secreta S n uld have more 
refull informed himss 
Secretary Meyer's petulant scolding 


of the Democratic caucus because of its 


vote against new battleships includes 
no argument of novelty or value He 
speaks, for instance, of the extent of 


our coast lines and the necessity of de- 
fending Hawali, Cuba, and the Philip- 


pines. But adequately to defend these 
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‘ il they might be in 
ipp t Judg Bregy fo 
ilatable trutl In uphold 
of Contractor MeNichol 
‘ft t ‘ So 23.¢ upon the 
‘ the city was legally bound 
the Jud f said 
1 Co en al 
| nr 
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7 pe If t lk not 
r n ¢€ } la tl 
j f that glect 
r) ! ] for faithles nal, or reck 
le off ale lies n the ballot-box While 
| il legislators can be punished for 
la the joint act of a legislative 
bod innot be set aside by the court, even 
if t in be clearly shown that the act 
i ! of bad faith and bad public policy 
The ting of the decision lies in the 
condition that the city ig facing as a 
result of that neglect which the Judge 
rebukes So heavy are the obligations 
left by the machine as a legacy to the 


Blankenburg Administration that a per- 


manent loan of $10,000,000 is necessary 


for needed improvemenrts—this in face 
of the fact that the city’s funded debt 





Nation 


‘Che 


—————_ 


nereased under Mayor Reyburn’s four 
vears from $66,! .000 to $ 109,800,000, 
] a signed editorial in the Boston 
! Robert A. Woods, the well-known 
tlement worker, admits that the rela- 


e absence of distress shows that on 


( the employees at Lawrence 

n receivil sufficiently high 

s to enable them to provide for 
vants, and ev to lay something 

isid for emergencies. What more 
one possibly demand? But he 

» point out that this condition 

obta inde scale of weekly earnings 
h fairly shocking to the mind 

I ly every conservative American.” 
Instead of being able to adopt the stand 
of living which we know from the 
volul ssertions of protected manufac- 
tur one of the great blessings of 
high tariff rates, these Lawrence opera 
tives e forced to introduce into New 
England “the lowest scale of European 
vorking class existence.” Yet we have 


been told over and over again that pro- 


tective duties exist only to enable Amer 
can workingmen to live on the fat of the 
land 

There may be greater legal validity 
than at first appears in the argument 
of the Steel Corporation lawyers that its 
organization has been so long “acqui- 
esced in” by the Government as proper- 
ly to be immune from attack. Careless 
persons may be disposed to say that 


there can be no vested right in violation 
of 
violation is for the courts to pass upon. 
The Steel 
Corporation lawyers are, in effect, plead- 


a statute, and that the question of 


But that is just the point. 
ing a decision of the highest court in 
bar of action against them. To be sure, 
they do not name the Supreme Court, 
but they adduce one whose authority is 
When 


the Government acqui- 


greater than that of any court. 
that 
esced, they mean that the President who 


they say 
for seven years held a lit de justice in 
White 
unlawful and what was not, had given 


the House, deciding what was 


them a handsome certificate of charac- 
After that, it is sheer impudence 
to bring 


ter. 
if 


sult against them. 


not Majestitsbeleidigung 


No better purpose could be found for 


a public bequest of a million doliars 


than that contemplated in the will of'fall from his hands. 


’ 
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Mrs. Caroline W. Neustadter, which de- 
votes that sum to the building of homes 


for the working people of this city. That 


the exemption from inheritance taxes 
which the law provides in the case of 
bequests for charitable objects should 


manifest. Of 


different 


apply in this case seems 


course, that is an entirely 


thing from exempting the property in 
the 


invested from 


of 


fund shall be 
The 


particular 


which 


taxation. devotion money to 


this purpose is one of the 


things most worthy of encouragement 


as well as commendation. In the hands 


of the trustees of the fund, assuming 
that nothing will occur to divert it 


from this excellent object, will be placed 
a great opportunity and a great respon 


sibility. 





A careful compilation of facts relat- 


in disposing of 


York State will be 


delay 


Ne Ww 


ing to judicial 


murder cases in 


found in a letter appearing elsewhere 
in the Nation to-day. Our correspon- 
dent makes no comment, but the facts 


speak for themselves. They are taken 


from the records, and they show that 
out of 119 instances of appeal in trials 
for murder in the first degree, there 


were no less than 80 in which the time 


intervening between the conviction and 


the disposal of the case by the Court of 
Appeals was one year or more. If to 
this time we add that spent in bring- 


ing the case to trial in the first place, 


we see how remote the final disposition 


of the case must have been from the 
commission of the crime. All this is 
terribly wasteful and demoralizing. It 


does away with a large part of the ef- 


fect that the whole of prosecu- 


tion and punishment is designed to pro- 


process 


duce. A reform is urgently demanded. 





Events are forcing President Madero 
into a policy of repression which opens 
the way for the charge that his methods 
are to be in no way different from those 
o? Porfirio Diaz. But the obvious dis- 
tinction is that, whereas Diaz had forty 
years and more in which to develop his 
conceptions of the proper government 
for Mexico, Madero is just beginning his 
trial. The principal indictment against 
Diaz is not that he began to rule autv- 
cratically, but that he continued to do 
so, making no effort to educate the nu- 
tion against the time when he, Diaz, be- 
ing but mortal man, must let the reins 
Conceding that 
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Mexico can be ruled only by a strong 
man, Diaz made no effort to develop an 
heir-apparent to the throne. For some 
time to come Madero will have to reckon 
with the after-effects of the revolution 
which he himself began. Apparently 
the Latin-American appetite for guer- 
rilla warfare cannot be easily satisfied 
after its long fasting in Mexico. 


dic turbulence and riot are therefore to 


Spora- 


be expected. Only as time goes on can 
one say whether Madero’s methods are 
directed towards the best interests of the 
country or towards selfish ends. 





Tuesday morning’s dispatches stated 
that the Unionists are abandoning their 
announced plan to prevent, by riot and 
the Rule 
speech in Belfast this week by Winston 
This 
their senses, but it is welcome. 
their 


arms, making of a Home 


Churchill. is a late coming to 


Appar- 


ently, leaders have been unable 


to resist the sterm of ridicule and of 


protest which has beaten upon them. 


They did not like being called, with so 
much “the new Irish rebels.” 
The 


Crime,” 


reason, 
old 
was turned against them in the 


phrase, “Parnellism and 
form of “Unionism and Crime.” It must 
be admitted, however, that the militant 
Ulstermen are not without some excuse. 
They might allege that they were spur- 
For the 


latter have been for the past few weeks 


red on by English Unionists. 


making great play with the supposed 
iniquities of the forthcoming Home 
Rule bill. 


er, Mr. Bonar Law, has made a series 


The new Conservative lead- 
of rousing speeches, all on this theme; 
and all the orators of the party have 
been furbishing up the arguments and 
appeals and prejudices which they em- 
ployed with so much effect in 1886 and 
1893. 
stir up so much popular feeling that 


the Lords will feel justified in throwing 


Their obvious aim has been to 


out the Home Rule Dill, the Ministry 
will be weakened, and a general elec- 
tion soon brought on which will restore 


the Conservatives to power. 





In an article reviewing the condition 


of real-estate business in the United 
Kingdom, as shown by the transactions 
of the year 1911, the London Economist 
refers to Ireland as having exhibited, 
far more distinctly than any other part 
of the 


things. 


country, an improved state of 


“In Ireland,” says the Econo 
mist, “the magic of property has work- 


The Nation 


ed wonders, and the mere fact that the 


tenants own their lands has produced 


an enormous increase in agricultural in- 
dustry and prosperity.” This statement 


with the observations and 


of 


some time past. 


is in accord 


narratives visitors to Ireland for 


The land-purchase leg 
islation enacted by Parliament after so 


many years of agitation has amply vin- 


dicated those who so persistently urg- 
ed that reform of the system of land 
tenure was the one most vital need of 
the country. Foremost among the 
names of those whose influence was ex 
erted in behalf of this wise and salu 
tary policy should be placed that of 


John Stuart Mill; how much misery and 


how much political difficulty and dan 
ger might have been obviated had his 
counsels been heeded seventy instead 
of twenty years ago, it is impossible to 
compute. 

A friend of the late Henry Labor 
chere writes that he usually had “that 
slightly forlorn and wistful cast which 
comes to the man who began by being 
funny and must at all costs go on 
whether he feels funny or not Thi 
refers, of course, to Mr. Labouchere's 
speeches in the House of Commons. It 
is interesting thus to learn that there 


are English parallels to an experience 
which has not been uncommon in this 
country. More than one _ promising 
Congressional career has been blighted 


by the reputation early acquired of be- 


ing a humorous speaker. If a man once 


makes sport for the House, it will there- 
after insist that he must always amuse 
it. or else it will refuse to listen. The 
classic example, of course, is Proctor 
Knott, with his famous Duluth speech, 
which he sought to live down after- 
wards, but was never able. “Private 
John” Allen of Mississippi is another 
instance, though he was able to convey 
a great deal of useful truth under the 
guise of laughter. But as a rule, the 
statesman who is ambitious and who 
hopes seriously to get the ear of the 
people, will do well to imitate, though 
for other reasons, Dr. Holmes’s resolve 
never to be as funny as he can 

The reconcillation between the two 
branches of the House of Braganza is 
an interesting proof that monarchs 


sometimes deign to learn from common- 
Let a Right or Left 


defeat, 


ers or Centre taste 


the bitterness of and, however 


= 
1 ww e ) 

divided it may have been in the 

power, it is as a united Opposition at 

it faces the new Government, which on 

its part already begins to show sym 

toms of internal distress. Royal riva 


however, have never fallen so complete 


. 


ly into this beautiful custom. In F 


Bourbon and 


never grow! at one another so fi 


s when there 
of the 


Pretender is happiest 


tion monarchy, and in 


points to a republic But it requi 
nothing more than a little calm consid 
eration to see that it is better to i 
luke or a Prince, with a reve i 
nterest in the throne, than an outcast 
Mere politicians have always known th 
tinctively, and have profited by) r 
llingness to make “deals 1 to 
iit their turn How well the rt 
ese aspirants for the lost scept i\ 
asped the idea is shown } ul 
nouncement that the Pretende t 
finance the campaign, while t 
ll furnish the prestige 
Heartburni: ( r the ret f 
capital of India fror (‘a 1 ) 
Delhi had scarcely begun to abat e 
lore new woes were resoul ng ver 
Durbar Coronation medal Origin- 
ally, there were five thousand of t e 
rare prizes, all for milit fd 
tinction. Then it , innou! 1 that 
the number was to be i: an 
other five thousand for tl} ! k and 
file. But it wa noon | id t t il 
medals had gone to ladi« ( n 
various camps, to cler) ind o yf 
like prominence. In some piace 
medal was ladled out thout tl it 
st ceremony or order As a n 
quence, heads of departments have ap 
parently been passed by, and p ons 
vithout a shred of official position “pra 
tically had the medal thrown at t 
In any cage, the civilians ho have been 
varded by the bestowal of the pre 
ious bits of metal have been out of al 
proportion to those in the army who 
have been similarly blessed, and bad 
feeling has resulted. The Calcutta / 
lishman, accordingly, calls for an in 
tigation. But even if it were p b! 
to trace the medals, the attempt to take 
them away from those who have them 
and give them to thore who want them 
s a task fraught with peril to any Gov- 
ernment. It would be much safer ) 


issue medals to all who apply 


! 
i 


when everyth 


ran 


Spain 


is a chance for a restor: 


Bonapartist and Orleanist 
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126 
FUTURE OF REPUBLICAN PROGRES- 
SIVES. 
Ex-Senator Allen of Nebraska gives 


Presidential 


it as his opinion that the 
election of this year will lead to the 
break-up of the Republican Progressive 
movement. The word “progressive” it- 
self will, he thinks, disappear ere long 
from the Republican vocabulary. He 
expe most of the Progressive Repub- 
lican leaders to be “reabsorbed” by the 
party, though he ventures no predic- 
tion as to what will become of their 
onstituents. The ex-Senator does not 
say so, but it is highly probable that he 
drawing a moral from the expert- 
ence of the Populist party, of which he 
was a member. It, too, for a time had 


its Representatives In the House and a 
handful of Senators, but in due time it 
rack be- 


Some of the Populists went one 


passed leaving not a 


away 


hind 


way and some another—joining the 


Republicans or the 
but 


Does 


or the 
the 


Democrats 


Socialists, as case might be 
as such ceased to exist. 


Republican 


the party 


a similar fate await the 
Progressives? 

It is too early toanswer that question 
confidently, but it is clearly the judg- 
ment of ob- 
servers that the Republican Progressive 
cli- 


in last 


competent and impartial 


movement has already passed its 


max. The decline evidently set 
A great deal of the moral force 


lost 


year. 


the cause was obviously when 


Taft w 


of 
Pre 


with 


ident as urging reciprocity 
Progressives, 
it. For the 


be- 


Canada, and the 

to a man, opposed 
country that 
trayal of the most vital principle which 
the first lay behind 
and the organization of the Republican 


They had 


almost 


believed this was a 


from the protests 


alleged vari- 


the 


Progressives 
President 


but the 


ous grievances against 


the management, 


chief one was the Payne-Aldrich tariff, 


and party 


which they asserted was in violation of 


solemn pledges to the people and was 
in pursuance of the old control of the 


party by a selfish clique that cared no 
thing for the real desires of the nation 
On that issue the fight was 


1910, 


as a whole. 


made in 1909 and in both House 
and Senate, as well as In the press and 


The changes were rung 


on the stump. 
on the charge that the Republican party 
had been false to its promises, and that 
only the Progressivea could be trusted 
to give any relief from tariff taxes. But 
the reciprocity agreement with Canada 
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was as a sword thrust into the vitals of 
the Progressive movement; and the at- 
titude of its leading representatives, un- 
der the test, was so disappointing as to 
cause multitudes to lose faith in their 
consistency or sincerity. And as the 
hope and life of the whole political dem- 
onstration depended upon the belief that 
the men engaged in it would stanchly 
stand by their convictions, the loss of 
confidence was instant and marked. 
Since that of the 
prominent Progressives has not 


time the course 
most 
been such as to persuade the country 
that they have either a very clear pol- 
icy or a wholly disinterested purpose. 
They have entered upon a period of po- 
litical uncertainty and even of intrigue. 
They to know neither 
their own minds nor what leader to fol- 
low. Their allegiance to Senator La 
Follette was but half-hearted from the 
been broken and 


have appeared 


first, and has since 
flickering, with disastrous results. A dis- 
patch from Seattle last week announced 
that the La Follette organization in the 
State of Washington had disbanded and 
that its members would at once form 
Roosevelt clubs in Seattle and seven 
other Washington cities. The announce- 
ment of Senator Cummins’s candidacy 
was itself a sign of the hopelessness of 
La Follette’s aspirations, and it is not 
denied that some of the latter’s inti- 
mate friends were opposed to his recent 
avowal never, never to withdraw in fa- 
vor of Roosevelt. Gifford Pinchot’s fail- 
ure to repeat his Chicago endorsement 
of La Follette’s candidacy at the Car- 
negie Hall meeting in this city, after 
he had prepared a statement for the lo- 
was also not 


cal press to that effect, 


without its significance. In other words, 


the attitude of that other great Pro- 
gressive at Oyster Bay had about set- 
tled the matter when La Follette him- 
self, by his ill-considered speech on Fri- 
day before the Periodical Publishers in 
Philadelphia, gave his candidacy the 
coup de grice. 

Nothing has hurt the Progressives so 
much their apparent readiness to 
drop La Follette or Cummins and to rush 
into the arms of Roosevelt, if only that 
silent gentleman would bid 
them come to his bosom. Meanwhile, 


their backing and filling, while perplex- 


as 


suddenly 


ed with doubt, is having a most disturb-| 
Many 
of the latter have serious misgivings} parties, has not been in favor: 


ing effect upon their followers. 


Progressive faith, especially in the mat- 
ter of the tariff. They remember how 
firm a standpatter he was during all 
his Presidency, and they also recall that 
the platform of the New York Conven- 
tion of 1910, which he controlled, sang 
so low on the subject of tariff abuses as 
to be well-nigh inaudible. If the Pro- 
gressives were now to go over to him 
bodily, it would show that they cared 
much more to win than to be right or 
even consistent. And, according to 
trustworthy reports from the West, all 
their dilly-dallying is provoking a 
great deal of dissatisfaction and exas- 
peration on the part of the Progressive 
rank and file. 

In view of the events and tendencies 
thus hastily outlined, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn from a foreigner who has 
for years been making a close study of 
American politics, that in his judgment 
the Progressive Republicans have seen 
their best days as a separate party. He 
does not, with ex-Senator Allen, count 
upon their being speedily “reabsorbed.” 
A few of the leaders, he thinks, will soon 
align themselves again with the regular 
Republicans. One or two may go over 
to the Democratic party. Others may 
remain for a time in an attitude of sul- 
len aloofness. But what of the Republi- 
can voters in the insurgent States? It 
is probable that they will before long 
seek new political affiliations. Some 
will go back to their old party; but the 
majority will be disposed to vote even 
this year for a Democrat, provided the 
candidate be one who strongly appeals 
to them. Large numbers of them would 
go for Wilson—a fact which, of course, 
emphasizes the good political strategy 
of his nomination. 

While we think that such a forecast 
will be found, on the whole, to have 
much truth in it, and while we consider 
it probable that the Progressive move- 
ment will not long remain distinct and 
vigorous, we would not be thought to 
disparage the work it has already done. 
It represented a powerful and useful 
protest. It was owing to this that the 
smooth-running machine.in the Senate, 
particularly, was broken to pieces, and 
conscientious speaking and voting put 
on a new footing. It is true, and it is 
doubtless well, that in this country 
government by “groups,” as in France 
or Germany, instead of by two leading 
that is 


about the Colonel being sound in the! one reason why the permanence of the 
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pected. Yet their influence will long re- 
main, amd we shail continue to owe 
them a debt for having so effectively vin- 
dicated freedom of action and having 
held up worthy ideals. 


THE PERVERSITY OF BRITISH 


TRADE. 


The trade figures for 1911 continue 


the tale of disappointment for those 


who, some years ago, were so indus- 


triously building up a case for protec- 
England, they saw 


tion in England. 


plainly, had entered on the down-hill 


path; she might hold her own for a 
while, but she had evidently reached 
the stationary stage, while German 


trade was forging ahead by leaps and 


bounds. If Britain was to continue to 
hold up her head at all, she must join 
the procession of the protectionist coun- 
tries whose rejection of the outworn 
fetich of free trade had paved the way 
to their national greatness. How pro- 
tection was going to do this for Eng- 
land, whose position was so essentially 
different, was never made any too plain, 
even if it were granted that the protec- 
tionist policy was the true explanation 


of Germany’s commercial rise; but it is 


difficult to get the wayfaring man to 
look an argument of this kind in the 
mouth. Free traders were put on the 


defensive. Unable to prophesy as glib- 
ly 
lowers, they had to content themselves 
that 
had not yet been fulfilled, and that the 
he 


unfairly chosen, and even if fair would 


as did Mr. Chamberlain and his fol- 


with pointing out his prophecies 


figures on which based them were 


by no be sufficient to prove his 


means 
point. For the rest they planted them- 


selves squarely on the ground of funda 


mental principle, and rallied their coun- 
trymen to their standard by an appeal 


to reason. That the appeal was success 


ful is strong testimony to the hold 
which the free-trade idea has acquired 
upon the public mind in England. 
Fortunately, however, the actual 
course of trade has been such as thor 
oughly to meet the protectionists on 
their own ground. The very year in 
which Chamberlain's agitation first 
came to the front showed an advance 


in the volume of exports, the prospec- 
tive decline of which formed the heart of 
the protectionist jeremiads; and that 
advance continued steadily and on a re 


markable scale until it was checked by 


Progressives, as such, was not to be ex- the depression following upon the panic 


of 1907. In 1903, the exports of British 
products amounted to $1,450,000,000, it- 
$40,000,000 


over the preceding year; the next year 


self an increase of about 


broke all previous records, and so did 
and the 


the value of exports for 1907 was $2,- 


the next, and the next, next; 


130,000,000, an increase of about 48 per 
cent. over 1903, although 1903 had itself 


high-water mark. The 
1907, but 


been almost at 
years 1908 and 1909 fell below 


were record years with that exception; 


with 1910 came a figure breaking all 
records, and now comes 1911, beating 
1910 by $120,000,000. The exports of 
British products for 1911 reached the 
enormous total of $2,270,000,000, thus 
showing an increase of 56 per cent. over 
the volume of exports of 1903, the year 
when Mr. Chamberlain's predictions of 
trade decadence first began to stir up 


the waters of British politics. 

It ought in fairness to be pointed out 
considerable 
of 


that this growth must in 


be 


prices—the 


measure ascribed to the rise 


lessened purchasing power 


of money; but for the purpose here in 


view it is not necessary to attempt to 


measure the degree in which this factor 


enters into the phenomenon. For the 
point of the British protectionist’s ar 
guments has lain fully as much in com- 
parisons with Germany as in any ass 
tions about British trade taken it 
self. Well, let us look at the German 
figures. The world has resound 
g with « i tic ( ( it the 
g th of Ge in ins j nd dé 
cal il p p 
° 
Ol l 
( ga I ol 
t t exp I oO 
| n, do (y 
I re ] i 
have ne t f 
t ( ik | 
d the Ger! 
] 1D ) (it il 
ost ‘ I ( ao t 
60.00 ( | p 
nt.; export fre t Un j 
aol advanced irom j { 
2,150,000,000, r 1s it 
° 
vould considerat ( l t or in 
termediate years affect the conclusion; 
there was quite as marked a dip down 
after the panic of 1907 for Germany as 
for England. It should be needless to 


say that to regard the figures of foreign 


trade as conclusive concerning the pros- the 


_ 
1%"6 
perity of either country would be ab- 
surd; but against those who a few years 
ago were passing sentence of death on 
the English free-trade system upon the 
confident expectation of what these very 
would prove, the showing is a 
In 
character 


figures 


complete answer. view of the truly 


wonderful of German activi- 
ties in the domains of industry, finance, 
and commerce, and considering the ex- 


traordinary development which England 


hed so much earlier attained, the fig- 
ures present a state of facts that is 
truly remarkable. 

Apart from the interest that attaches 
to these facts, especially in view of 
their bearing on the prospective devel 
opment of British politics, it is worth 
vhile to draw attention to them as a 

arning against the cor on tendency 
to draw larg conclusior fr i 
neagre statistical basis. It is aston! 
ing how prone to this weakness ar 
many men whose general ental pow 
ought to be a sufficient defence against 
it. Much, of course, is due to the wish 
being father to the thought; we pour 
upon a few figures that seem to point 
our way, and make the most of tl! 
But this is by no means adequa to 
account for the childishr that ) 
ften exhibited in t D r 

en of ré p t il ta 
t Mr. Char 

1 more tha " d 
but there ‘ 
i} ! 
, P 
n 
4 
amy] I 
onl 

THE RIGHT TO “HAPPINI 

Some months ago, a great deal of 
ace was given in the newspapers to t 

apade of two young people who « 
tered upon the experiment of defying 


what many clever young writers are in 


habit of designating, in an easy-g» 








Ss 


ing fashion, as the “conventions” of so- ciety, lies the idea of the individual's 


ciet Last Sunday the experiment came 


end here in New York in the shape 


tt. an 


of a double suicide. To elevate this piti 


ful little tragedy to the rank of a matter 


nt ould be to as 


ign 
hich 1t i8 in no 
nterest 
at as been attracted to th marticu 
‘ ome attention to cer- 


node or ft ight and 


nance to the no 


to be mad 


L£oing 
fall 
that 


the world is 


that 


into a form 


should 


implies the most 


in human society |} 


than a passing convention 


ere use of the word in this wa 


exercise, upon thousands 


ned mind an insidious influ 
the thing can go is beet 
an ex 


falls 


ited when such 


perhaps, 
pression as “bourgeols convention” 
iite naturally from the pen of a gifted 
writer, as if the long result of 
fruit of of 


groping, 


the dear-bought ages 


il and suffering and were 
nothing but a petty arrangement among 
little people who have no vision beyond 
their cash-accounts 
Behind 


marriage, as behind similar views in re- 


this view of the sanctions of 


gard to other institutions of civilized so- 
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Many marriages 
are individuals think 
that by disregarding the bonds of mar- 
find 
vhich they feel they are by nature en- 


“right to happiness.” 


unhappy; many 


riage they can that happiness to 


titled. There is nothing strange or sur- 
prising in this; the surprising thing is 


that anybody except the party thus di- 


rectly concerned should feel that this 
view of the matter is “superior” or 
enlightened.” In point of fact, it is 


like the superior views of those 


who keep discovering that the earth is 


flat, or inventing contrivances for per- 
petual motion. The views that they 
propound are not “superior” or “ad- 
vanced” on the contrary, they are 
ude and retrograde. It needs no young 
prophet to tell us that marriage often 
n unhappiness; we all know 

at, but we know of no way to make 
everybody happy. The individual has 


no “right to happiness” other than such 


right as is consistent with the happi- 
ness and well-being of all mankind. 
What the malcontents would lightly cut 
away as a mere “convention” is the 
very sheet-anchor of society. In the 
vain endeavor to satisfy the unregulat- 
ed craving of each individual for all 
the happiness of which he thinks him- 
self capable, they would destroy that 
hich makes it possible for the great 
mass of mankind to have some tolera- 
ble degree of happiness and stability. 
Through the whole tribe of easy-go- 


ing and self-confident reconstructions of 


whether relating to the institution 


life, 


of marriage or to that of property, or 


what not, there runs one and the same 


fallacy. Marriage is a failure, private 
property is a failure, law is a failure— 
why? Because it has not brought about 
perfection; because, if you please, there 
stand to its account many glaring, even 
monstrous, wrongs and maladjustments. 
The suppressed premise in all this is 
that, somehow or other—Heaven only 
knows how—mankind was in possession 
of the means of procuring those bless- 
ings which it has not managed to ac- 
quire, and was balked of their attain- 
ment by the instrumentalities by which, 
in point of fact, it has attained so much 
of them as has actually been realized. 
Under the reign of laws, there is injus- 
tice; let us then abolish laws, and have 
that justice which anarchy alone can 


provide. Under the régime of private 


property, there are many who are poor | 


and suffering; let us then get rid of 
private property, and we shall all be 
sure to be prosperous and contented. In 
thousands of marriages there is not 
that concord of souls which is the ideal] 
to break 
away from each other whenever we feel 


union; let us then be free 
so inclined, and nothing can be more 
certain than that happiness and loyalty 
and contentment will be the lot of every 


man and woman. Strange that such 
childish absurdity should pass muster 
at all; stranger still that anybody 


should plume himself on superiority of 
it, 


does 


intellect in accepting and imagine 


it convince 


that those whom not 


are deaf to the voice of reason. 


ATHLETICS AND HEALTH. 


In his report for 1911, Dr. Charles 


F. Stokes, Surgeon-General of the navy, 


makes the rather sweeping statement 


that, in the opinion of the Bureau, 


athletics 
This 


“midshipmen 


“competitive and spectacular 


are undesirable in the service.” 


is particularly true for 


who are prone to overtrain for, or haz- 
Moreover, 


ard too much in, a contest.” 


while he has football in mind, he is 
thinking not so much of its hazards un- 
der present conditions of play as of its 
“disabling after-effects”; and he does 


not criticise it alone. Indeed, his con- 
cern is less with actual contests, whe- 
ther of football, boat-racing, or long- 
distance running, than with the train- 
ing that they necessitate. It is the “pro- 
longed rigorous course of physical ex- 
ercises necessary to excellence in physi- 
cal sports” that is believed to be dan- 
gerous. Under the conditions of service 
at sea, it is impossible to continue rigor- 
ous exercise, and hence one who has 
been accustomed to it tends to lose stam- 
ina, to fall a prey to degenerative 
changes, and in the end “fails to render 
as many years of efficient service under 
service conditions as does his less ath- 


letic, but symmetrically developed, class- 


| mate,” 
The figures which Dr. Stokes fur- 
nishes in support of his contention are 


suggestive than conclusive. A 
examination of the medical rec- 
former athletes of the 


rather 
recent 
ords of 625 


‘classes from 1891 to 1911 shows two 
ideaths “directly attributable to track 
'and crew racing,” and one to an injury 


received in a football game. Of the 604 
remaining in the service, over and above 
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those dead or retired, 198 “have disabil- 
suffi- 





ities or abnormal conditions of 


cient moment to be of official record, 


and to which their record as athletes 


bears a possible or probable causative 
inference is 


relation.” This 


enough, and it is to be noted 
ments regarding the physical 
of the 406 non-athletes are wanting 
That this, too, is not what it might ha 

by these two 


been is indicated 


fied declarations: 


An examination of 
physical on 


the Academy sl 


lition of the 
ows a marked g 


weight and strength 


age 
year, a slight loss of averag gt 
a decided loss of strength ring 
sequent years Ot training 

As this bears a 
decreas¢ n compuls 2 
these years, as shown 
evident that the mind is 
expense of the body in the 
second, and first classes 


Manifestly, a midshipma: S 


height of his physical development at 
the close of his first vear in the Acad 
emy. It is equally evident that too lit 
tle training is bad, and that too mu 
is worse. Apparently, the right amount 
is not easy to hit. 

Doctors would not be doctors if they 


did not disagree, and consequently ons 


feels surprise at finding 


Stokes’s 


no 


conclusions provoke 


dissent as approval among medical men 


Dr. Sargent, for instance, in a sym 


posium upon the subject in the Medica 
the “vas 


Times, attributes 


of injuries resulting from 
the 


eral does 


very cause which the Surgeon-Gen- 


not make prominent, 


football; and not merely to training for 


the game, but to actual participation in 


it. Dr. Estes of Lehigh, on the con- 
trary, sees the harm to be in the “ul 


terior effects of over-exertion,” especial- 


ly by undeveloped boys who have not 
had sufficient training for the strenuous 
contests which they enter. This con- 
fusion in respect to the facts in the 


case is paralleled by the uncertainty of 


deduction drawn from whatever set 
of data one Here is Dr. Lam- 
bert of the of 


confersing that he has permitted some 


accepts. 
University Virginia, 
men to play who were suffering with 
derangement of the heart; explaining 
that he had known none of them to be 
injured, and that some of them had 
shown improvement; but unexpectedly 
adding: “This improvement I do not, 


namely, 


The Natton 


however, attribute to football.” Similar- 
ly reticent is Dr. Anderson of Yale 
‘My conclusions showed that the ath- 
lete is not short-lived, but I do not 
State that he owed his longevity to ath 
tics He even allows the possibility 
ithletics m ha armed these 
ng d I 
s D Anderson also who points 
i source of diff iltvy in mak 
ng ‘ pa ons be ee ithletes and 
es, and hen determining 
, ol between thletics and 
\ atl 
d examined long-lived be 
a ‘ ( be 
I ked me \ thel 
i x I ! 
e 
5 | a ft r Ya 
I all 
lane ( 
ty 
lr . , 
( al bu io 
\( le ge! ia iol 
» al b ( tl the 
g ‘ I i VAY ti ird 
lis Ss I t iT] hard 
e der d t the p ti at mo col 
ges is m o mu to find ythe man 
S ] for athl the mal 
) 1 made to stand the ain 
( I nportal ga And n¢ I 
ommon mind thletics” is synon) 
t hat | Stokes calls “c« 
) ind spectacular athletics,” in 
‘ hich | Sharpe's admis 
I part laris plicabl the bu 
n < proof seen o be vpon tho 
o dissent from tl Surgeon-General's 
lict that such exercise is “undesir 
‘ Dr. Gwathmey of this city set 
orth as the ideal that “every man in 
he institution should be trained mod- 
erately, instead of a few men who do 
not need the training being trained 
the limit of their physical powers 
Why not have both? There are signs of 
an awakening in the college world to 
the fact that athletics were made for 
man, and not man for athletics. This 
perception should be materially deep- 


ened by every such study of the ques- 


tion the Surgeon-General's report is 


as 


causing. 


L2Y 


BOOKS ON RECENT ITALIAN HIS- 
TORY. 
Firorence, January 24 
Few periods of Italian history have 


been more closely studied by native his- 


torians than that of the Risorgiment 
while to none has less attention been 
devoted than to that whicl immediate 
succeeded the unification of the coun 
his past yea l é h 
the Jubil of the Italian king i 
! 1 celebrated, we ha } be i 
of books on tl f d 
ne i at ie t or | int rk 
¢ ond 
i lnape i l to 
t t! i 
ed | G. E. ¢ i vol 
( rt I ‘ i ‘ Vic 
| Cay i ( ildi 
| tra 
i: 2 ( i 
( t il f d 
, , ‘ 
Dp ! t 
‘ 
p . 
Ga S ! ind 
attit t) | I , 
£ t t i ‘ 4 
kno not a f 
it tl a, but hile t 
i { ent y y 
rie t t ¢ i 1 
il] i l 
It te ind the ‘ in 
elgn inte it i As 
bald ndid I l ] 
I a ul not t t | 
Of exceptional interest the 
pondence between Victe } manure 
nd Garibald it ad 
known that the ¢ | i 
more in mpathy than Cav ‘ the 
Hero of tl Two W l Jf t 
there } Sec ind hye 
tween them a to tl ] 
hic] hould be followed; but the ten 
letters W h are no pul hed for tl 
first time show us the intr vor} va 
of the plot of the monarch and G 
baldi to subvert the old diploma ind 
bring about the collapse of the Bourbon 
kingdom and the union of Italy in the 
teeth of all the forces of reaction. Dr. 
Curatulo’s volume contains a mass of 


other valuable material, mostly unpub 
lished His comments are lucid and 
useful, but in his unbounded enthusiasm 
for Garibaldi he is not always fa to 
Cavour, and he is apt to draw deduc- 
tions from his material which it does 
not altogether bear out. 

T. Palamenghi-Crisp!, whose volume 


of documents on the part played by his 


uncle Francesco Crispi in Garibaldi’s 
expedition to Sicily, has already been 


noticed in these columns, has now pub- 
lished a book on Mazzini (“Giuseppe 
Mazzini: Epistolario inedito, 1826-1864”; 
Milan: Treves). The book contains 
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much important material which 
prove valuable to future historians and 
enables us to study Mazzini’s character, 


aims, and activity in many fields. We 
realize the importance of his work in 
the period previous to 1859 when his 


countless conspiracies and projects and 
plotting served to keep 
alive, rather to create, the Italian 
political spirit which made Italian unity 


his tireless 


or 


possible and inevitable. After 1859 his 
task was done, and his subsequent ac- 
tivity did no good to the Italian cause 
and still less to his own reputation. 
These contradictions make it difficult 
for us to pass final judgment on Maz- 
zini; and the latter period of his life, 
and | limitations, are apt to obscure 
fron ir sight the immense services 
which he had previously rendered to 
his country As in the author’s former 
ork, the best use is not made of the 
material; the documents are set forth 
without logical sequence, and the edi- 
torial comment is at times insufficient 


and at others superfluous. 

A book of a different type is Senator 
Giovanni Cadolini’s “Memorie del Risor- 
gimento dal 1848 al 1862” (Milan: Cogli- 


ati). The author first joined the volun- 
tee! in his native town of Cremona 
when seventeen years old, on the out- 
break of the revolutionary war of 1848, 
and took part in various engagements. 


After the Italian defeats in the north, he 
joined Giacomo Medici’s force and hur- 


ried to Rome, where he served in the 
memorable defence of the city in 1849. 
His account of the siege is one of the 
most interesting parts of the volume, 
although it tells us little that is new. 
After the fall of Rome Cadolini went 
into exile in Piedmont and Sardinia, 
conspired against the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy, and helped to carry on the na- 
tional propaganda by smuggling pro 
| ! and newspapers into that 
ntr When the war of 1859 broke 
out he joined Garibaldi’s famous Caccia 
tori de 11) and distinguished him 
iny a stricken fleld Finally, 
he 1 Medici in the second expedi 
t iclly, in support of Garibaldi’s 
‘ | The ind, fought at Mila on 
t Volturno, and elsewhere, until the 
n of Italian unity in 1S6l 
! most recent perlod of Italian his 
t dealt ith In a large work pub 
! d by t Accademia del Lincel, 
juant’ ann! di Storia italiana” 
( in: Hoepli), by a number of au 
t Tl Lincel may be regarded as 
the oldest learned academy, havir g been 
founded in 160 and it has always 
maintained its reputation as an assem- 
bly of eminent scholars and men of 
aclence Consequently, when in 1909 
Sig. Carcano, then Minister of the 


Treasury, on the occasion of the jubilee 


of Italian unity, conceived the idea of 
a work to be published under the aus- 
pices of the Government, setting forth 
the progress of the Kingdom in all its 


will | 
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aspects during the last fifty years, 
was the Lincei that seemed most suited 
to carry out the task. The programme of 
the work proposed was ambitious, but 
it achieved in part, if not 
altogether. In any case, the work is 
the most complete and important on 
the period in question which has yet 
e_peared. The first essay is a summary 
cf Italian political history from 1861 to 
1910 ty Senator Raffaele De Cesare; 
the part dealing with the years subse- 
quent to 1870 is the most useful, as it 
is difficult to find any general and ac- 
curate account of that period, and any 
one who wished to study it has hith- 
erto had to wade through heavy tomes 
of Parliamentary reports, registers of 
laws, the Gazzetta uficiale, Government 
inquiries, and to supplement them with 


has been 


party pamphlets. Sig. De Cesare has 
not, of course, been able, in the narrow 
space assigned to him, to give more 


than a rapid sketch, but he is clear and 
concise; and although he does not hide 
his political sympathies, which are not 
favorable to the very democratic ten- 
cenctes of Signor Giolitti, he manages 
fair and impartial. Professor 
Lenini gives us an interesting and de- 
tailed account cf the demographic move- 
ment of the population, with much sta- 
tistical material. Carlo Ferraris de- 

ribes the development of the railway 
ystem.,. 


to be 


of the progress of the 
electrical industry, by Senator 
Colombo, the president of the Italian 
Edison Company, is of especial import- 
ance. The Milan central power station, 
hich was the first in Europe, began to 
perate in 1883, one year after Edison 
had set up the first plant of the kind in 


The account 


Tialian 


America. In 1898 there were 2,264 elec- 
tric power stations in Italy, producing 
17,000 horsepower; of these 1,143 de- 
ed their energy from water-power. In 
the total number of stations had 

isen te 3,600, producing 820,000 horse 


which due to 
The projected plants will 


of 610,000 were 
produce another 250,000 horsepower, and 
available for 
icity i at about 3,000,- 
) horsepower; but by means of reser- 
; and other appliances a much high- 
er figure will probably be reached. This 

of Italy's 
nountains are singularly rich, has open- 
prospects of industrial de- 
elopment, all the more valuable ir a 
country lacking in coal, and it is grad- 
transforming many a mountain 
village Other writers describe other 
aspects of Italy's remarkable industrial 
development, while Prof. Ghino Valenti 
a long and detailed account of 
Italian agriculture, which is somewhat 
pessimistic as to the results of the action 
of the state, but expresses confidence in 
the work of the more intelligent land- 
lords and the peasants. Professor Valenti 
believes that emigration has contributed 


the total water-power 


electr estimated 
Ol 
which 


water-power, in 


ed up new 


ually 


gives 


it | 





in no small degree to the progress 
achieved, but that much remains to be 
done to give a scientific character to 
the agricultural industry, especially in 
the South. On the purely intellectual 
development of Italy we have Prof. 
Luigi Pigorini’s essay on prehistoric 
research, and that of Prof. Giuseppe Gat- 
ti on archeological discoveries and stud- 
ies, while Prof. Vincenzo Masi describes 
the educational system and institutions, 
both public and private. Jurisprudence, 
legislative progress, and the formation 
of the codes are the subject of Prof. 
Biagio Brugi’s paper. Paolo Carcano, 
who planned the whale work, gives an 
account of Italian finance. The situation, 
he writes, if not perfect, is certainly 
very good, for the income of the state 
has risen from 480,000,000 lire in 1861, 
when the population was 22,000,000, to 
2,212,000,000 lire in 1910, while the popu- 
lation had only grown to 35,000,000, and 
there have been considerable surpluses 
in the budgets of the last few years. A 
proof of the sound financial condition of 
the country is to be found in the fact 
that the campaign in Tripoli is being 
paid for out of Treasury residues with- 
out as yet raising new loans or increas- 
ing the taxes. 

The third and concluding volume, to 
be published next year, will contain es- 
says on biology, by Professor Grassi; 
emigration, by Professor Coletti; bank- 
ing and foreign trade, by Bonaldo 
Stringher (the general manager of the 
Banca d’ Italia), etc. 

This publication, in spite of many 
merits, is far from faultless. The essays 
are unequal in value, and certain im- 
portant aspects of Italian development, 
such as literature, historical study, art, 
music, etc., have, for no apparent rea- 
son, been entirely omitted. 4 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 

In the interest of literary origins the real 
history of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ballad, 
“The Rhyme of the Three Captains” (1890) 
to be preserved. It is twenty-one 
years since the poem appeared, and the 
fires which evoked it have long since died. 
The poem may be found in the “Collected 
Verse of Rudyard Kipling,” Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York, 1911, on pp. 222-226. Mr. 
Kipling has prefixed a note as follows (the 
italics are mine): 

This ballad appears to refer to one of 
the exploits of the notorious Paul Jones, 
an American pirate. It is founded on fact. 

This note is framed with great calcula- 
tion. The ballad appears to refer to an 
exploit of Paul Jones, when as a matter of 
truth it has to deal with a business experi- 
ence of Mr. Kipling himself and in so far 
is “founded on fact,” but the facts are 
quite different from what the casual reader 
would suspect. “The Rhyme of the Three 
Captains” was originally printed in the 
ithenaum of December 6, 1890, and its gen- 
esis is to be found fn a controversy of that 
year between Mr. Kipling and Messrs. Har- 
|per & Bros., in which the pages of the 
| Atheneum were the medium. In the issue 


ought 
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of October 4, 1890, under the caption, “Lit- 
erary Gossip,” is the following: 


A year or so ago Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
when passing through New York, called on 
Messrs. Harper and offered them for re- 
printing “Soldiers Three” and other pieces 
of his, now famous. He was speedily shown 
the door, and told that a firm devoted to 
the publication of literature of a high class 
could not trouble itself about such writings 
as his. This autumn Messrs. Harper have 
picked out of the magazines some six 
stories of Mr. Kipling’s, without asking his 
permission or giving him an opportunity of 
revising them, and have printed them as a 
volume. They have sent Mr. Kipling a let- 
ter containing a bald announcement of the 
fact and the sum of £10, which has been 
promptly returned. The only side of litera- 
ture that Messrs. Harper appear to under- 
stand at all is the commercial. When an 
author is unknown to fame, they, it would 
seem, content themselves with insulting 
him; when he is celebrated, they insult 
and rob him. 


To this statement Messrs. Harper & Bros 
sent “A Reply” under date of October 14, 
1890, which is printed in the Atheneum of 
November 1, 1890, in the course of which 
they say: 

The statements therein made are so at 
variance with the facts that we feel justi- 
fied in assuming that they could not have 
been derived from Mr. Kipling himself. 

The editor of the Atheneum subjJoined to 
this communication a statement that: 


Our information was derived from Mr. 
Kipling, who told us that the volume was 
published without his knowledge and much 
against his wishes. 

One week later, in the issue of November 
8, 1890, Mr. Kipling published “A Counter 
Reply” of nearly a column and a half in 
length in which he submitted the proofs of 
his complaint. The closing paragraphs are 


those that interest us. He says (italics 
mine): 
Since Messrs. Harper & Bros. are so 


anxious to make clear to the English public 
that they possess a canon of commercial 
morality, it is hardly necessary to make 
clear both to public and pirate that the pur- 
chase of advance sheets of five stories does 
not confer the right of hastily hawking 
those five stories (and one other thrown in 
to make bulk) up and down the States in 
the shape of an unedited, unrevised, unfin- 
ished, disorderly abortion of botch-work. 

The real trouble, of course, is rot with 
this or that particular picaroon across the 
water. The high seas of literature are un- 
protected, and those who traffic on them 
must run their chance of being plundered 
If Messrs. Harper & Bros. had not taken 
my stories, some other long or short firm 
would have done so. Only, a pretentiously 
moral pirate is rather more irritating than 
the genuine Paul Jones. 


{thenrumne 
Besant 
dated 


para- 


On November 22, 1890, the 
published a joint letter of Walter 
William Black, and Thomas Hardy, 
November 17, 1890, in which is this 
graph: 


It is no part of our purpose to express an 
opinion upon this case. But it seems a clear 
duty tous, who have experienced honourabl« 
treatment from this firm, to enter a pro 
test against the sweeping condemnatios 
passed upon them in the paragraph in ques 
tion [i. e., the literary note published in 
the issue of October 4.] This paragraph 
does not take the form of a communication 
by a contributor singly responsible for his 
own opinion, but it carries the whole weight 
and authority of the greatest literary jour- 
nal in the country. 


A fortnight later, in the Athenawum of 
December 6, 1890, without note or comment, 
Mr. Kipling published “The Rhyme of the 
Three Captains.” In the light of the corre- 


‘The 


spondence preceding, 
very illuminating allusions: 


Nation 


At the close of a winter 

Their anchors down, by London town, 
Great Capteina lay. 

And one was Admiral of the North from Solway 
Firth to Skye, 

And one was Lord of the Wessez coast and all the 
lands thereby, 

And one was Master of the Thames from Limehouse 
to Blackwall, 

And he was Chaplain of the Fleet—the stoutest of 
them all. 

Thelr good guns guarded the great grey sides that 
were thirty foot In the sheer, 

When there came a certain treding-brig with news 
of a privateer. 

Her rigging was rough with the crusted drift that 
drives In a Northern breeze, 


day, 
the Three 


Her sides were clogged with the lazy weed that 
spawns in the astern seca. 
Light she rode in the rude tide-rip, to left and 


right she rolled, 
And the skipper sat on the scuttle-butt and stared 
at an empty bold. 
“I ha’ pald Port dues for your Law,"* quoth he, 
t ast 


where is the Law ye bk 


If I sail unscathed from a heathen port to be robbed 
on a Christian coast?’’ 


9 


Who are the “Three Captains” 


And one was Admiral of the North from Solway 
Firth to Skye, 

Surely the allusion is to William Black, 

the novelist of the North Country 


And one was Lord of the Wessex coast and al! 


the lands thereby, 


No other than the author of “Wessex 
Tales,” who has made Wessex a Hardyshiie 
as truly as the English Lake Country has 
been called Wordsworthshire. And certain- 
ly the late Sir Walter Besant, the novelist 
of London life, and author of a history of 


London, is aptly called “Master of the 
Thames.”’ What was the name of the 
“certain trading brig’? and who was the 
“privateer”? The controversial correspon- 


dence outlined above surely contains the 
answer. 

The keenness of the allusion is significant 
throughout the rest of the poem: 


I had no fear but the seas were clear as far as a 
sail might far 

met with a lime-washed Yankee brig that 

rode off Finisterre 

There were canvas blinds to his bow-gun ports to 
screen the weight he ore, 

And the signals ran for a merchantman from Sandy 
Hook to the Nore 

He would not fly the 
the black, 

But now he floated the Gridiron and now he flaunted 

the Jack 
foremast 


rill I 


flag—the bloody or 


Rovers’ 


J not mend his boom, my deck 
patch fore 
He haa borrowed them both in the name of trade 


m the shore. 


My woulk 


bouse his 


and sold them 
. 


the Captains Three called courteously from 
deck to scuttle-butt: 

**Good sir, we ha’ dealt with that merchantman or 

ever your teeth were cut. 


words of a lawless race, 


And 


Your words be and the 
Law it standeth thus 

He comes of a race that bave never a Law, and he 
never has boarded us. 

We ha’ sold him canvas and rope and separ—we 

know that bis price ts fair, 

we know that he weeps for the lack of a 

Law as he rides off Finisterre."’ 


And 


The skipper called to the tall taffrail: ‘‘And what 
is that to me? 

Did ever you hear of a Yankee brig that rifled a 
Seventy-three? 

Do 1 loom #0 large from your quarter-deck that 1 
lft like a ahip o’ the Line? 

He hae learned to run from a shotted gun and harry 
euch craft as mine.”’ 


the ballad has some 
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The next lines—the re.der is asked to 
mark the fact—bear a remarkable parallel 
to Mr. Kipling’s stinging prose in his let- 
ter in the Athen@um of November 8: 


The skipper bit on a little word, and the word 
it was not sweet, 

For he could see the Captains Three had signalled 
to the Fleet. 

By three and two, in white and blue, the whim- 
pering Gaga began :— 

‘We have heard a tale of a — foreign sall, det 
he t@ a merchantman.”’ 

The skipper peered beneath his palm and swore by 
the Great Horn Spoon, 

** *FPore Gad, the Chaplain of the Fleet would bless 


my ptearoon !”’ 


It is evident that Mr. Kipling really has 


in mind the “high seas of literature” and 
not the natural ocean. Note the unusual 
word “picaroon,” identical in both prose 


and verse, and the reference to Paul Jones 
in the letter, which gave Mr. Kipling room 
n after years, when the fires of indignation 


had died down, to say that “This ballad 
appeare to refer to one of the exploits of 
the notorious Paul Jones.” Verily “The 


Rhyme of the Three Captains’ is “founded 
on fact.” But far other- 
wise than the superficial reader would sur- 
mise. 

But apart from the 


the “facts” are 


internal evidence as 
to the real bearing of the ballad, there ts 
one other significant bit of evidence, In 
index to the Athen@um, Vol. II, 1890, 
we read: 


the 


Kipling (Mr. Rudyard) and Messrs. Har- 
per Brothers, 452, 547, 585, 627, 701, 776, 816. 


Page 776 containe nothing but “The 
Rhyme of the Three Captains.” Evidently 
the editor of the Athen@um knew the real 
application of the poem, for otherwise the 
connection would be singular. 

There remain two or three details to be 
noticed. I have compared the original text 
with the version in the volume of “Collected 
Verse,” and some of the changes in the re- 
vised version are not without interest. [n 
the original, the word “skipper” is printed 
throughout with a capital S, a touch of 
personal significance. Again, lines 
have been altered on page 223. The revised 


couplet reads: 


two 


My foremast would not mend his boom, deck- 


house patch his boate; 


my 


He haa whittled the two, thie Yank Yahoo, to 
peddle for shoe-peg oate. 
The line “Had I had guns,” etc., In the 


original reads: “If I had guns,” etc. In the 
original version Walter Besant is called 
“Chaplain of the Fleet, the stoutest of them 
all,” instead of “Captain... the bravest,” 
etc.; “crusted drift is in place of “clotted 
drift.” “The skipper bit on a Kittle word” 
instead of “a deep-sea word.” Finally, in 
the last line of the poem as printed in the 


volume, Mr. Kipling has disguised, if he 
has not softened, the allusion. The orig- 
inal reads: 


Shall dip their flag to a pirate’s rag—to show 
that his trade is fair. 


In the revised version the word “pirate’s” 
has been changed to “slaver’s,” which 
seems weak, and without relation to the 
sense of the whole ballad. 

JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
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the custodians of the race, 
forever lack, in our society, that edu- 


ation that comes from friction against one’s 


are 


Correspondence ; 


ist 


_—— ellow-men, and that constitutes the best 
rHE QUESTION OF SUFFRAGI raining of mankind for citizenship 
Neither of the great classes of young 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION women who earn, or mature women who 
Sin: Nothing is more clear to the ob-'| serve at home, provides its pro rata of the 
server of current politics than the ap- voices that are raised for the suffrage. 
proaching sur that will crown a long) After these two classes are subtracted from 
period of persistent agitation for the ex-| the female population, there remains a third 
tensior the franchise to women. Rising class, proportionally small, of independent, 
in the East, on theoretical grounds, the de- mature women—the women who are poten- 
mand was first conceded in the Western tially the best citizens. These, to secure 
Stat where the binding force of tradi- suffrage for themselves, advocate it for all 
tion was lower than elsewhere in the Union. | their sex, regardless of the burden it will 
The logical propriety of the concession has jmpose or the service it will render. These 
made the cause hopeful, reduced positive’ make most of the noise, and are enabled to 
opposition, and left the movement with only | do so by the labors of some one else. Some 
that obstruction to meet that comes from accident of inheritance, or success of pres- 
the wee of habit and the immobility of) ent supporter, has removed from them the 
institutions But, once started, as a fact need to carry a share of the chores of 
with six States ready to try it, it is likely feminine existence. Few can name more 
to complete the conquest of the United) than a handful of women who, having them- 
States before the first women voters have selves earned an independence, are devoting 
forgotten their original sensations on cast- jt to the cause. For this handful, it must 
ing their first ballots be conceded that no offi s too high and 
It has more than once been pointed out no right too generous 
that the opponents of woman suffrage are The value placed upon suifrage by its ad- 
tongue-tied. The arguments in favor of it yocates compels the student of institutions 
are irly voiced and loudly stated. They | to question the complete capacity of even 
evoke no articulate contradiction, yet their) the Jeaders of the feminist agitation. After 
speakers often show an irritation because | ajjowing for all the factors of strife and ex- 
neither conviction nor rebuttal is produced aggeration essential to a propaganda there 
by their efforts. It is worth while for the! remains behind the movement the assump- 
advocates to consider whether in thisstion that the evils of to-day would not exist 
f there may not be room for reflec-}i¢ women voted. Too often their arguments 
tlor seem to imply that women are so much more 
It 1dmitted at once that the pres- jntelligent, honest, and virtuous than the 
ent drift f politi favors the extensiony men whom they have trained that the faults 
or t franct to every sentient being |o¢ masculine government will be swept away 
who d it. It unfair to deprive any| at once. Nothing but a belief in the reality 
' idult of a share in his own Gov-| of such reform could justify the virulent 
‘ t It is unwise to make martyrs! speech and lawless conduct of the most mili- 
iderable element of the popula- tant of the reformers. Yet were all women 
t T) il nvited by an extension of | the civic equals of the small class of inde- 
t! ! ire smaller than those en-| pendent women, there are grave doubts 
talled by the closure of this social safety whether they would outrank the men in any 
virtues save those which sex has fastened 
I things which provoke the silence; ypon them They are not trained to the 
that fF s to give consent in this case honesty that is the backbone of masculine 
from a fear that the suffragists have | pbyusiness. Contractual relations and com- 
mista the inclination of their sex, and promise do not enter into their daily rou- 
ha over-estimated the significance of tine, In public and in private they are 
their reform. more interested in carrying the point than 
In sor future day society may be en-| jn doing abstract justice. That the mass of 
tirely reorganized, but as it stands now the| women are now, or are likely in the near 
wo who support themselves by “gainful fyture to be, the civic equals of their hus- 
occupation,” as the census calls it, are hands and brothers, it is impossible to be- 
! tly young. Pleasure and spending-money | jijeve. Civi virtue does not come from a 
are often their objects Even when they clean heart alone. It comes from a first- 
are self-dependent they rarely ripe to po-| hand knowledge of the workings of social 
sitions of independent responsibility, but forces. Mankind cannot be preached into an 
accept a boss and a wage as servants, clerks, advance: it can be led there only by toler- 
f " hands, or teachers, and look for- ant fellowship that can operate as readily 
ward to eraduation into matrimony No in the barber-shop, the cigar-shop, and the 
‘ r advat 1a theory of political sal- galoon as in the church or on the platform. 
vation based upon the votes of men of sim The sober reflections occasioned by the 
flar age. The women who are mature are progress of the suffragette do not inspire 
' t! ried. and pledged to a trade in to formal argument. It is too late to argue 
gor year are de- the atter now But no suffrage worker | 
>a ' he and the famill Their should convince herself—or himself—that 
h t good. as the race ea it onsists lack of opposition proves the complete ac- 
i ting for her own children the ceptance of the contention. The capacity of 
lat t bl hare of life and its ful-| women is not in question; in an intellectual 
ness rm) work and their responsibility way they can do anything that men can do. 
cannot be delegated, and no public activity! The inclination of most of them will, in our 
that hifts thelr primary interest can be civilization, keep them from being a politi- 
, rtal by them They rarely associate cal motive force. Even were they otherwise 
on a titive basis with wther persons} inclined, they do not differ enough from the 
of thelr own standing an! maturity They’ men to change the aspect of government 


_ 


but they 
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greatly. But whatever their capacity, incli- 
nation, or influence, we are in for woman 
suffrage, and we shall have to see it 


through. We shall get from it a few notable 
women of whose services we are now de- 
prived. But we shall inflate the electorate 


with a body-of voters even less socially in- 
clined than our men; and with the women, 
as with the men, our political salvation will 
depend on the fact that though most will be 


indifferent, uninformed, and unwise, they 
will fall into two equal camps and 
neutralize themselves. Leadership and 


growth will continue to depend on the ef- 

forts of a handful of self-sacrificing men 

and women, and the race will blunder along 

only as rapidly as these can prod it, nag it, 

and direct it. FREDERIC L. PAXSON. 
Madison, Wis., January 16. 


RESEARCH AND ALTRUISM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The vigorous and well-expressed 


ideas of your correspondent from Baltimore 
in “An Undergraduate View” (Nation, Janu- 
18) deserve careful reading and atten- 
tion, and will doubtless command them. His 
moral strictures on the selfishness of the 
acquisition of knowledge for itself alone (as 
it may appear to the less learned) may per- 
haps be briefly dismissed as being for the 
most part what Kiplingesque undergraduates 
are wont to call “fat piffle.” As a consider- 
able part of every day in the life of an or- 
dinarily intelligent human being is almost 
perforce spent in the acquisition, deliberate- 
ly or unconsciously, of some sort of knowl- 
edge, human society is not likely to suffer 
if a small part of its members deliberately 
choose to disregard what appears to them 
trivial in favor of that which appears to 
them to exercise the higher functions of 
their rational faculties. I seem to detect, 
indeed, a certain weakening of the principle 
of altruism in his complaint about “re- 
search” as the means by which “success and 
prominence” are attained. Ought a real 
altruist to measure his own success by his 
“prominence”? The vast majority of teach- 
ers’ positions in this country do not re- 
quire proved ability in research as a quali- 
fication in their would-be incumbents. We 
are not such fools as all that. The field of 
real success in the profession of teaching 
is not by any means closed to the ambitious 
young altruist sketched by your corre- 
spondent, even if he does not feel the zest 
for research. And even the salaries of 
school positions of the better sort are quite 
as large as those attainable in colleges and 
universities. There is a margin in them 
for occasional opera fickets for the first 
gallery. Nor does {it appear in general 
an utterly reprehensible thing that he who 
chooses a teacher’s career must definitely 
forego the hope of high money rewards. In 
the face of the present-day tendency to 
measure all “success and prominence” by 
returns in hard cash, it is something to have 
a career offered that recognizes a different 
ideal. 

In the course of my observation as (I 
must confess it) a now tolerably aged col- 
lege instructor in classics, I have often 
been tempted to lament the moderate intel- 
lectual ability and the lack of strong per- 
sonality in many of the young people who 
intended to follow the profession of teach- 
ing. But when I have deliberately sat down 


ary 
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to compare them with others, I have been 
compelled to admit that they did not fall 
by any means below the average intelli- 
gence and character of the students whom 
I had seen attain “success and prominence” 
in other walks of life. 

Now a few words about that painful sub 
ject of “research.” I cannot help the sus- 
picion that the young altruist depicted by 
your correspondent has an envious and de- 


signing eye upon one of the _ university 
chairs held by worthy old gentlemen lik« 
me, who show no hopeful signs of relin- 


quishing them, even under the dulcet at- 
tractions of Mr. Carnegie’s benefaction for 
the speedier creation of vacancies. Let me 
regretfully assure your altruist that neither 


altruism nor personality is a satisfactory 
substitute for knowledge, though they may 
exist amicably alongside of knowledge, and 
even conjoined with it. That last clause is 
meant to contain for him the element of 
hope. I have always believed it possible 

I still believe it possible—for a an to be 


a ripe, and fine, and even a great scholar 
and teacher, who has never printed a word 
But I can hardly conceive that a man 
the ability and the zeal for learning 
make any great progress in that field with 


with 
could 


out spying a dozen directions in which his 
mind would be irresistibly tempted to essay 
the penetration of the yet unknown The 
“research test,”’ so far as there is such a 
test for positions of “prominence such as 


the undergraduate’s altruistic soul longs for, 
a rough-and- 
And 
and 


is after all in its purpose only 
ready the zeal for 
the zeal for tea 
prominencs without 
is likely 

A somewhat 
members of college faculties in this country 
had tended to 
my judgment that the 
ity of the large majority of these gentlemen 


test of learning 


and for “success 
the 


ludicrous 


hing, 


zeal for learning, 
failure. 


acquaintan 


to be a 


extended with 


rather than weaken 


ability and personal- 


onfirm 


were such as would have ensured their at 
tainment of equivalent “success and prom 
nence” in whatever other employments they 
might have chosen. Your correspondent 
sternly, and no doubt sadly, thinks far other 
wise. It is surely hard for us to see our 
selves as the sapient undergraduate sees us 

E. T. M 

University of Chicago, January 30 


SOLARIO’S PORTRAIT OF BENTIVOGLIO 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: The interest which attaches to th 
beautiful portrait of Bentivoglio by Solario 


lately acquired by the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts from England, is further in 
creased by a recent discovery made in Ita] 

In the collection of paintings belonging t 
Signore Andrea Monga in Verona is a pi 

ture, which, to judge from photograpus, is 
identical with that in Boston except for 
a few details, such as the window in the 
background, which is not so high in the 
Verona picture as in the Boston one and 
therefore better proportioned. This and 
other small differences favor the supposi- 
tion that the picture in Verona is su- 
perior to that in Boston The Andrea 
Monga Gallery, which comprises six hun 
dred paintings, was formed about a hun 
dred years ago, and has been inaccessible 
for forty years. After the recent death 


of the last owner the collection passed into 


the possession of the city of Verona, but 


Nation 





it will probably remain inaccessible for 
some time, since there is at present no 
room for its exhibition, and since most of 
the pictures are in a bad condition and 

have to be cleaned I was fortunat: 
nough to obtain permission from the city 
iuthorities to examine this collection, and 
am therefore in the position to give a pro 
visional opinion as to the importance and 
the artist value of the portrait of 


Bentivoglio in Verona. The surface is over- 


painted, and covered with thick, dull var- 
nish, which completely covers the original 
olor, so that the picture has the ap 
pearance of a copy, perhaps of lat lat 
But this opinion is not _hared by Verones: 
art critics As regards the question of au 
thenticits we have to reckon with the pos 
sit t tha re than rr rit < 
[ > i } B t a i 
been ordered f1 es iint And 
th gl i I i R 
ar let their assistants mak« the replicas 
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and disclose the apocalyptic vision be- Let priestly pardoners still shrive the world, I shall not know if it be night or noon— 


hind the veil 


“The play, the play's the thing!” Lord Ham- 
rhe peopled and illimitable night 
Hath mightier ghosts than Denmark’s, and 
the light 
That limns the upturned face 
Paints half a world of faces in its glow; 
Arden hath untold jovers hid from sight 
ro Rosalind, and many a willing sprite 
Unknown, unsummoned, waits on Prospero. 
What else is watching in the dark behind? 
Who knows when legions, angel, ghost, or 
djinn, 
Shall break from out the backgrounds vast 
that bind 
Our cramped 


of Romeo 


horizon, and o’errun’§ the 
scene, 
Or God himself crash on us mummers blind, 


And play be done, and life, life, life begin! 


lo such as these what passes before the 
as in Miss Rob- 
less facti- 


mere bodily eye seems, 
“At Tintagel,” hardly 
tious and legendary than “the memory 
of some old tale twice told”: 


erts 8 


Here where the grass is wreathed with fairy 
rings, 
There where the crumbling crenellations 
rise, 
I see dim shapes of half-forgotten kings 
And queens with starry eyes. 
The shouts of strong, exultant men I hear, 


rhe ring of harness on the causeway-stone, 
The clash of arms comes faintly to the ear, 
And bugle-horns are blown. 


What profits it, the ancient tale oft told 

Of love or tournament or bloody fight? 

If Guinevere’s deep hair were royal gold, 
Or Yseult’s hands were white? 


Dead, dead are they, and gone with all their 
train, 
Dead, dead are they, or haply never were; 
Perchance the phantoms of the misty brain 
Of some old chronicler. 


And yet the moan of tae remembering sea, 


The ancient winds, Iike pardoners to 
shrive, 
Repeat their names’ Ah! no; not they but 
we 
Have never been alive 
On the other hand, there are the na- 
tures thirsty for experience—those who 
are drunken with the vitality, anima- 
tion, and movement of existence—who 
sing like Mr. Low In his “Vigil at 
Arms” 
It was but lately that a child I came 
Firat upon life 
Loving spring flowers, gentle, without blame, 
Knowing not atrife 
The world was old ere battles bloomed for 
me; 
Boyhood was dreams, and swooning min 
atrel : 
I wandered all alone and wandered free 
Where dreams are rife 


But all at once the silver-crested surge 
Ceased to be cloud, 


And thundered over me; I felt the scourge 


And sting, and bowed 
Under the brine, until half-dead, I lay 
Forespent upon the sand *and from that day, 
Triumphant-tongued, the fury of the fray 
Calls me aloud. 


White and aloof; 

Mine be the battle-flame, the fear unfurled— 
The storming hoof; 

Let me be mingled with a maze of blows; 

Hard-pressed to live, heart mad, beset with 

foes, 

Or, lance in rest,ride down the lists’ enclose 

To peril’s proof. 


Differences of shading there may be; 
but the ground color, the general tone of 
poetry, is determined by one or the oth- 
er of these two moods, the reflective or 
the active. Is life a mere appearance, a 
show, a painted cloth before the truth, 
then were it hardly werth the pains. It 
were better far, in the words of Lady 
Alfred Douglas, to fall asleep— 


In some great embroidered bed, 
With soft pillows for my head. 
I am weary, let me sleep. 
Petals of sweet roses shed 

All around a perfumed heap 
White as pearls, and ruby red; 
Curtains closely drawn to keep 
Wings of darkness o’er me spread. 
I am weary, let me sleep 

In some great embroidered bed. 
Let me dream that I am dead, 
Nevermore to wake and weep 

In the future that I dread. 

For the ways of life are steep. 
I am weary, let me sleep. 

At all events, it were as well to turn 
the attention elsewhere, to seek a less 
ambiguous, if minor, reality in things 
of one’s own creating, in the cultivation 
of an art or in the construction of a sin- 
gle perfect sonnet, whose difficulties and 
satisfactions Lord Alfred Douglas cele 
brates in a sonnet of his own: e 
To see the moment holds a madrigal, 

To find some cloistered place, some her- 
mitage 

For free devices, some deliberate cage 

Wherein to keep wild thoughts like birds in 
thrall; 

To eat sweet honey and to taste black gall, 

To fight with form, to wrestle and to rage, 

Till at the last upon the couquered page 

The shadows of created Beauty fall. 

This is the sonnet, this is all delight 

Of every flower that blows in every Spring, 

And all desire of every desert place; 

This is the joy that fills a cloudy night 

When, bursting from her misty following, 

A perfect moon wins to an empty space. 


On the contrary, if reality is to be 
judged by the intensity of sensation, if 
even the start and thrill of pain are evi- 
dence of life, then there is nothing so 
much to be dreaded as the cessation of 
that consciousness in which alone man 
exists. It is the horror of such oblitera- 
tion, the loss of that one chance to know, 
which Miss Teasdale voices in her lines 
on “Fear”: 

[ am afraid, oh I am so afraid! 

rhe cold black fear is clutching 
night 

As long ago when they would take the light 

And leave the little child who would have 
prayed, 

Frozen and sleepless at the thought of death. 

My heart that beats too fast will rest too 
8000 ; 


me to- 


Yet shall I struggle in the dark for breath? 

Will no one fight the Terror for my sake, 

The heavy darkness that no dawn will 
break? 

How can they leave me in that dark alone, 

Who loved the joy of light and warmth so 
much, 

And thrilled so with the sense of sound and 
touch— 

How can they shut me underneath a stone? 


In the face of such a catastrophe 
there is one way of saving the dignity, 
or at least the pride, of human nature— 
to meet it with the self-assertiveness, if 
not the truculency, of “Prospice,” the 
'desperate elation of a sanguine spirit 
rioting for the last time in the exercise 
of its powers and draining intoxication 
from the very lees of life. So Miss Gor- 
don, mindful or not of Browning, in her 
“Song at the Brink of Death”: 


Before I leap and lose myself below, 

Give me one moment’s look beyond the 
brink. 

Volumes of fog, vast piles of rolling mists, 

Make war upon each other like the waves. 

I hear strong humming as of mighty winds, 

And shock and crash, as if a myriad 

Of toppling worlds were crushed and ground 
to dust. 

And from their dissolution, whirling, rise 

Sharp fumes and strange; and all the ting- 
ling air 

Seems full of unseen thorns that prick and 
burn. 

My soul is in my hand—I shall not fear. 

Now shall I test the temper of that sword 

That I have spent my life to weld and whet. 

Through ills I dream not of, through agony 

And ruin I shall cleave my flery way. 

The heart within me burns like glowing 

| wine, 

And as the husk of earth slips from my soul, 

|The thrill of dawning godhood stirs within. 

I swing my sword, and with a cry I leap. 


But better yet to think the horror 
clear away in something of the calm old 
Platonic fashion, of whose resignation 
the following sonnet by Miss Kimball is 
no unworthy modern expression: 


Save that there may be one love-garnering 
breast 

Will hold us unforgotten when we die, 

From all the paths that most familiar He 

We shall be missed but few brief days at 
best, 

Noteless as noiseless pass we to our rest; 

Slip from the ear and tongue as from the 
eye. 

Earth knows no break, no change to signify 

Absence or loss; and Time and Nature, lest 

In our behalf remonstrant they appear, 

Make stealthy haste to blur and cover o’er 

The stone's laborious lettering before 

The yividing mound that settles year by 
year 

Is level.ed, and the place—our last place 
here— 

| That knew us once knows us indeed no more. 

| 


' §uch are the two moods of poetry to- 
day, as they have ever been; and they 
affect the poet’s vision of the past as of 
ithe present. To the ardent tempera- 
‘ment ¢f a Mr. Chesterton the pageant of 
‘history is but another stimulus, another 
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possible source of sensuous and emotion- 
al excitement. When he describes the 
political condition in Alfred’s day, he 
does so with a provocativeness, an im- 
pressionism, which makes it swim before 
the exalted senses in a luminous mist of an 
actuality: 


like wisps of cloud on 


irresistible, perhaps a 
anny fascination, which 


Miss Bates’s 


For the end of the world was long ago, 


When the ends of the world waxed free, What myriad life through < nt S 
When Rome was sunk in a waste of slaves turies 
And the sun drowned in the sea Ha sprung and faded on thy 
> sands 
When Czesar’s sun fell out of the sky, 
: Futil rtitudes and miseries 
And whoso hearkened right : é 
Switt printiess§ fee caressing va 
Could only hear the plunging , - 
Of the nations in the night — 
Grotesque nd lethargies that 
When the ends of the earth ca march : , 
i = Huddled or la ] } 
ng i 
. “ Cl I ( th hip ta 
To torch and cresset glear 
G re t t of t fl 
And the roads of the world that lead t 
Rome Where are tl ! tial | 
Were filled with faces that moved like foa Hawk-head Horus a t I 
Like faces in a dream. .. . Rar Vulture, Ape, d it r 
W rll we ea f | | 
And men brake out of the northern lands Pe 
li: 
Enormous lands alone, 
Where a spell is laid upon life and lust Thy stript, dishonored Pharaol I 
And the rain is changed to a silver dust In golden chambers ystically wr 
And the sea to a great green stone. .. At usky heart of cliff or pyramid 
Impass i ties, i r though 
And the cry of the palms and the purple 
Wh are tl iravan burde! 
moons, 
Booty of ivory lar, fragrant gun 


Or the cry of the frost and foam, 


Swept ever around an inmost place, Nor are Mr. Blanden’s lines to a mum 
And the din of distant race on race my in the British Museum conceived in 
Cried and replied round Rome. a very different spirit, though it is the 
Nor is Mr. Nichols less affected by the fatally ironic contrast between the, 
same patriotic theme. As he sings the ©hangeless shell and th tive essence 
dream of Alfred, launching a puny fleet Which is their immediat piration: 
—forerunner of England’s sea-power 1ughter and ea en 
against the Danes, and hymns the im- H fr ‘ ne 
perial mission of Great Britain, his Wrapt in ' o AD 
voice is thick with the fulfilment of ; 
prophecy: he is not a dreamer, but a 
seer: 
O windy-r ied, t pest rcleted sea 
B ght 1 da we have atched th ' ' 
hine 1 flash +} 
A mutinous Ophir of magnificent wrath . 
And shall we not, in emulous anger, wreck 
The black fleets of the poisonous tyrannies } 
Of thjs lust-opulent world, and break and 
crash lacid , , 
Upon the « sts of Wrong, and ruin her ; 
bor 
And sap her headlands? Was it not r tl 
Th orb \ placed hin ir hands t 
God 
O wind 1, t pest ] ‘ 
Hull-haunted rew-swirled, traffl ‘ 
rs. i’ 
The tireless caravans of puissance fa! 
Across thy deserts le with tl | —_ ’ 
sc aang teye on D eee ie CURRENT FICTION 
Of science, and precious oils, and hea hn G 1 } Party 
herbs, Lalage’s Lo By Gi A. Bir 
And Art's celestial attars—journeying on ngham. NY York G H 
Unto their Mecca, human brotherhood De n Ce 
And we, their sheiks, the Apostles of Ad 
vance There is a ] isant t at the 
Must guard them when they dare thy peril- literature of the Er peaking race 
ous wastes, is common property ar all i n 
Hull-haunted, screw-swirled, traffic-cloven perg Of books which have become 
sea! Class ie or “standard this is true 
Not so do the distant shapes of his- enough. But as for current literature 
tory appear to the contemplative imag- it is oddly untrue of the very depart 
{nation looking down the dwindling per- ment in which one might look to find 


verses “To the 


the 
images of transiency and change. 
such minds the thought of Egypt and 
its vanished civilizations has always had 
un- 
in 


slightly 


is reflected 


Nile’: 


The Nation 


spective of the past. Rather they seem 
horizon, 
For 


1835 


it a matter of course. One has only to 


look over the English reviews to note 
how few of the American novels of the 
hour—the pieces of home-made fiction 
which are being most widely read here 
are noticed at all We may consol 
ourselves with the fact that there are 
novelists in England who have beer 
writing successfully for years, and of 
vhom we have never heard This situa 
tion is due to a cautiousness which |! 
been drilled into the publ er by long 
experience. What is sauce to the Ame! 
ican goose is not always sauce to the 
British gander, or the reverse. So sen 
tive is the novel to variation 
perature on the two le of the i I 


that it frequently shifts its title on the 
And the 


ter all, is a barometer, and not an art 


vay over, 


er of taste, knows that he canno t 
upon the popularity on on ore f 
whatever may have found a cordial 


hearing on the other The most that he 
can do is to wa 


commodity, and seize the fit hour whe! 


it come Hence: th occasional | 
! non of a wl ‘ books | 
some author of whom e have never 
heard, thrust in a mass le e@ ouc 
stonished gaze, ith mu trumpeting 
and acclaim on the part of the delight- 
ed sponsor. 

Something of the ort happe! i not 
long ago in connectior ith « ne 
found Arnold Bennett; and t! 

hich exploited mar } I ett 
books no co oO i I 

oop, thie I i 
be fairly cal I { 

4. Bir ngha PI ! f 

i ttle a i 
nty of Cor i f t 

yme half-d a 
i I f t I ( 
pal lle 

‘ 

‘ i? 

( I 

nt 
oO 
, 
kit 
: ‘ 
t! f |] 

be 1 

il J 
o be | 
| d 

t nd 

y 1) ] 

i nd ¢ n ] ligy ' 
t of John Bull « | The 
ky thing to take ! I q 

erious!] nd try to pi I is | 

ea is in the graver i ns of lif 


It is then that he complains of misrep 
resentation. 
Mr. Birmingham commits no such er 


ror. He returns as light-heartedly, and 
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rances as whole-heartedly, to 


to all appea 
. 
the traditions of Lever and Lover, as if 
mystical and reverend Celt had 
! been revived. The authors of “Ex- 
! n of an Irish R.M.” may have 
£ ourage for this ingenuou 
| ‘ but ‘ uspect that he did 
I he git And in t he Mr 
Curat f Ballyme pre 
I ‘ hout paral 
( t iMmadale 
he he whol 
l the Am 
t parsol 
| t¢ ‘ 1s 
1 and 
he 
i aea i { Ss I 
I pl If t 
of Ba no has 
' ‘ 
be a 1] 
oO 
i il id 
mnfined, and 
{ d i th ‘ ade 
I Sir 
7 er ) 
‘ ture 
4 ed tantasia I 
( i i Party whe 
| tl part ¢ 
i infterio 
tneit Lalage’s Love 
n of the three 
noug but it 1u 
I ng of the othe 
t nomer La 
| | ive come nearer 
I é laid in Ireland, 
i 1 England almost 
a i young girl of in 
© fancies herself a 
\ n-up enfant terri 
tir various high 
id lu tamed by marriage 
| ch would be call 
é I in this country 
lists ng type accord 
ane to have a stomac! 
‘ pect that Mr. Birming 
il at may become a 
| yrist 
! By Richard Bart New 
ffat, Yard & Co 
\ | high might be dismissed as 
if it were not also a little 
gusting Its faults have nothing in 
pal ular to do with ite theme, which 
the application of the woman suf 
frage theory to a particular case. Giv- 


a woman of twenty-three with a nor- 


eT 
al husband and baby, and an abnormal 
desire to possess them utterly and self 
hiy, and you have material enough for 


domestic excursions and alarums, wars 
and rumors of war, without calling in 
the ald of the suffragette motive. But 
heroine of the present story, and all 
rest of the alleged persons therein, 
absurd dolls who are put through 


the 


the 


are 
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could be on land or sea or in the ro- 


dull for the most part, 
and then a level of 
indecency which gives them a certain 
chance with a certain audience. It is 
hard to understand why reputable pub- 
lishers should permit 
so-called novels of this paltry type. 


various antics, 
but reaching now 


themselves to is- 


Richard Bos- 


Mifflin Co 


cl) stop) By Pryce. 
Houghton 
vork of an author well-establish- 
England but to American 
like the novel of similar title 
by Romain Rolland, in throwing plot to 

winds and prearranging a series of 
the development for 
as 


new 


eaders is 


r 
ments 


hero’s 
patently 


in 


ich events are created 


the necessity arises. It is the progress 
f the soul for which this English au- 
or is concerned (“Cl ristopher,” as he 

‘ ily states, “was destined to have 

ni impressions” at this point or oth- 
and as this soulis highly romantic 

d in large measure fashions its own 


nal world, why should one compel 


anything so objective 


fy om 


oO ¢ erTgt ia 
a plot? 
So be Mr. Pryce admits the read- 
outdoing M. Rolland by a day, to 
( stopher’s life just before birth. A 


posthumous child, possessed of a charm- 

mother and a notable nurse, of two 
and two wealthy grand- 
‘thers, clearly he not to undergo 
purification by poverty, such as was 


ng 
idoring aunts 
is 
that 
thought a necessity for the little Chris- 
topher of the Rhine town. His very 
oung life is passed in the English col- 
ony at Boulogne in the seventies, with 
the war in the immediate background. 
Though quiet, the place is full of vari- 


ety and wonder for the sensitive little 
boy All children are poets and phil- 
ophers, and Christopher is a rare 
hild; beauty is in his soul. We see 
him tilting in its behalf with a child’s 
only half-revealed motives—battles of 
devotion, often to lost causes. Expec- 
tancy and trust make life wondrous 
fair, philosophy unifies the universe. 
This first half of the book has great 


charm, and the realness of the child jus- 


tifles the author’s method. 

After hesitations Christopher’s mo- 
her, Mrs. Herrick, remarries to a man 
of upright character, who had become 
entangled with a Mrs. St. Jemison of 
dubious repute; and Christopher goes 
to boarding school, to Oxford, then 
travels for two years, and settles in 
rooms in London, bent on a writer's 
career. The reader is hurried towards 


the final test—Christopher’s love for the 
daughter of Mrs. St. Jemison, his angel 
in white, his Laura: 


Benedetto sia il giorno, {1 mese, e l’anno! 


He is still the romantic, the poet, but 
the author has lost grip on him. Ut 
terances of his childhood, which seem- 
natural even when precocious, are 
love-making which never 


ed 
replaced by 
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mantic’s heaven. When the great dis- 
illusion comes, and ‘the shallow charac- 
ter of the mother reveals itself in the 
daughter, pathos is absent, because it 
is clear that the tragedy is an unem- 
bodied theme. Other characters in the 
story Mr. Pryce has kept well sustain- 
ed. The philosophizing of Trimmer, 
the nurse, rare fun; Mrs. Herrick, 
senior, the dowager of Herrickswood, 
has the keen iron nature known so well 
the mid-Victorians; Christopher’s 
mother utterly real, oddly through 
the sheer faultlessness of her breeding. 


is 


to 


is 


ONE ASPECT OF GOETHE. 


Goethe and his Woman Friends. By 


Mary Caroline Crawford. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $3 net. 
“Ihr naht euch wieder, schwankende 


all are here, from the 

of boyhood 
to the somewhat nebulous Ulrike v. 
Levetzow of declining Not 
only are the poet's love-affairs analyzed, 
but also his relations to his mother and 
Klettenberg, to 


Gestalten!” Yes, 


obscure Gretchen Goethe's 


hie * are 
his years. 


sister, Fraulein v. 
the two Weimar duchesses, and even to 
Barbara Schulthess of Zurich. For the 
first time the reader who knows only 
his English or has not access to a well- 
stocked Goethe-library, will be able to 
study Goethe from this side. Yet, after 
all, the question will obtrude itself: Is 
such study worth the while? Is it even 
sound psychology to detach this single 
fibre of a highly complex organism and 
scrutinize it under the microscope? Our 
praiseworthy, she 
shadows 


to 


author’s purpose is 
wishes to clear away 
and misrepresentations have 
gathered round Goethe's Her 
sympathy is keen, her industry is un- 
flagging. Besides, she is entitled to the 
distinction of being the first woman to 
champion the poet against the field. Yet, 
to our way of thinking, such a method 
of defence can never be truly effective. 
To understand Goethe one must study 
him in his entirety. He was a myriad- 
minded, myriad-mooded mortal, vitally 
interested in everything that makes up 
humanity. As a great poet his sym- 
pathies were quickly stirred, his pas- 
sion was strong. His will, however, was 
still stronger. Hand in hand with his 
loves and friendships go his studies in 
literature and the drama, in history, 
art, architecture, music, botany, anat- 
omy, mineralogy, finance. All are in- 
extricably intertwined. To disengage 
Goethe the lover is impossible. In proof 
there is “Dichtung und Wahrheit.” 
Professedly, the work is nothing but 
the autobiography of its author's boy- 
hood and youth. Yet those who have 
studied it from cover to cover will ad- 
mit that in their reading they have been 
forced to try to know a little at least of 
everything. True, love flits through 


certain 
which 


fame. 
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the pages, but only in kaleidoscopic 
mutability. 

Besides, we are not persuaded that 
our author has learned the real Goethe 
secret, without which one bound 
err. At page 3 read, in comment 
upon Goethe's witty little sketch of him 
self: “And it may as well be added at 
once that he always valued his paternal 
heritage [the serious conduct of life] 
less highly than the gift of writing : 
the ‘philosophy of a cheerful life’ whi 


to 


is 


we 


was his mother’s dower.” No, emphat 
ically no! The poet characterized him 
self on another occasion as one who 
had taken life hard. The German is 
more graphic: “Einer, der sich das 
Leben hat sauer werden lassen.’ Wit 
the exception possibly of the first wild 
weeks in Weimar, there was never a 


time in his long life when he did not 
in weariness—break off from so-call 
pleasure and plunge into 
something difficult and of abiding profit. 


resolutely 


In truth, his extraordinary relation t 
Karl August, what is it but a contin 
uous story of “des Lebens ernstes 
Fiihren”? On this point the memora 
ble poem “Ilmenau” is conclusive. 
Further, we doubt whether our au- 
thor is sufficiently conversant with th 


Goethe 
without a profound know- 


regime from which 
Yet 
it one cannot hope to estimate 
general sanity. On the one 
hand was unscrupulous libertinism, on 
the what call 
mental gush. Between this Scylla and 
Charybdis the poet steered a prett; 
middle course. At times unwise, 


ancien 

sprang. 
ledge of 
Goethe's 
should senti 


other we 


steady 


even sinful, his errors were of th 
healthy sort to which most creeds ex 
tend a measure of tolerance. Our ad 
vice is: 


Neither condemn the poet ni 
seek to justify him, but take him as | 
was and make the best of him. 


Still further, our author seems t 
find it difficult to keep in mind tl! 
shifting in Goethe’s social status. F 
example, at p. 92, she writes: ‘“Inas 
much as he was the son of an impor 


tant Frankfort citizen his position 
almost that of a nobleman, as compar 


with hers [Frederika’s].” This will 
never do. When in all the history 
Germany was there such an Absta 
between a mere studiosus juris, 


s0n of a humdrum retired lawyer, and 
the daughter of a respectable countr; 
parson? As a set-off, we know that Lili's 
family looked upon Goethe askance as 
not of their “set,” and that Weimar so 
ciety in the early days was anything 
but affable to the bourgeois. 

Of the seventeen chapters, these fou! 


have pleased us best: Goethe's Sister 


Cornelia, The Friena with the Beaut! 
ful Soul, Lili, Frau Aja. Of cours: 
such an estimate is purely subjective; 


each reader will judge for himself. At 
any rate, we must protest against the 
heading of the Sesenheim chapter: 
yoethe and his Beatrice. The picture ir 
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“Dichtung und Wahrheit” is truly idyl- 


lic, but trait suggests Dante 
and The glorified Italian 


man Jed her worshipping lover through 


not a in if 


Beatrice. Wwo- 


the mysteries of Paradise; whereas 
Frederika, the gentle, ingenuous coun- 
ry maiden, led nobody, least of all 
Goethe; she merely listened and fol 
lowed. The chapter on Frau v. Stein 
is tiresome, though that is scarcely the 
fault of the author, rather of th 
ject. The author hits the nail on 
head, when she sserts 189, tha 
Frau v. Stein “was not really a woman 
ot great intelligence One mus 
have the courage of one’s convictior 
We of the twentieth century can d 
tect in Charlotte's diathe S a ting ( 
the morbid: he nqu ioned 
ae acy W a bit hect St t 
Goethe should hav ren ( | 
the ict so ] L W ‘ [ 

n | nkfo1 1 it ost 
from tl tart. In this « r the 

ne rave I 1 t G ! 
letter of June 1, 1789, t etter 
provoked the rupture, i riven at 
207-9. In the original the 
preserved tl] ighout ! 
then, for skipping fr t 
and back to ‘thou n tf transl n 
And, p. 209, the phrase hen he vw 
able to get perspect ‘ . 
$s poor English. 

Among 1! ble ‘ e not p 
184, A it, f konnt tw 
blurs th f | Casterta, p. 2¢ 
read Caserta, the name of a well-know 
lialian town. In four places, pp. 2¢ 
273, 275, 278, the proper name Reiff: 
stein is printed Rieffenst At 
the translation rur Ev love ha 
t collec ind I ould l 
that reje bra ns were aga 
ccllected t n scatte ! thoughts Tr} 
utterance will ass dl be crypt t 
eve! read wit na I 

n witl tl Ge anguag f 
( nizes the yord Y ect a l t 
tean Then, Goethe wrote, 

¢ customal lirectness: To every love 
t e belongs Sammlung [a shrewd pla’ 
on t double meaning “collection” and 

omposure and I-would rather gather 

scatte 1 coins than scattered 

t hts In the note to ] 316, the 
te January 12, 1801, must be a sl 
for 1807. Uncorrected, the note impli: 

that Goethe's son August achieved the 
feat of tossing off seventeen glasses 

champagne at a sitting, when barety 


Add six years and ths 
One 
will by 


eleven years old 


feat becomes a sad possibility un 


familiar with German affairs 


somewhat mystified by the account, 

254, of the dinner in honor of Frau 
Aja Why should the host be referred 
to as “Prince,” “Abbé,” and “Primate,” 
and who was he? One needs to be in 
formed that the host was the Prince 


Archbishop of Mainz, the oldest see in 
Germany. Whether. he Primate, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury is Pri 


was 


1 


3 


~ 
é 


mate of England, may be questioned 
In 1806, Regensburg was to the fore 
We regret that the book contains so 
many illustrations by Kaulbach, f 
that artist's treatment is irremed 
coarse It merits a reversed John 
ian epitaph: @ fom f 
f a f fs hHS2 
Witl ] l i ‘ 
And MeFa nd | \ 
1\ be I eS ‘ 
W t ‘ ? i { 
) ‘ nt 
( t i i 
} } 
h 
‘ | } t 
i 
' 
° 
‘ ‘ 
i tT 
t ‘ ( Ir e | " 
il es] 
interesting in t ‘ nd 
i { al i 
ui p 
| curren f 
a i 
nd the ! i 
ta 
Fron this | I ot 
] 
need for d t the 
dividual app 
he conse ‘ | 
ind pi ll { 
d cre eer 
I f det i t p i 
| > All ¢ to a { t j 
t I} I ul 
ed I I i pe ! 
d-hunge ba l | thu 
di t of paj | 
to pa 1 the ‘ to eva 
; 4) ‘ ' } } 
of pap j t] 
eferring pa) nt appealed strong 
ose who needed f ef from de t 
is an ea transition from the pa 
ent of public indebtedness with | 
of credit, to issues by private organiza- 


tions for the relief of the 


unfortunate in 


land and commerce. 

This is the story that is told in Mr 
Davis's volumes, and no aspect of the 
question escapes consideration Mer 


chant, farmer, citizen, and 
offer their opinions in confusing n 
plicity, and some of the writers 
prominence in provincial affairs, 

ble of speaking with authority. Ti 


bor of identifying the writers alone 


Mmagis 


we 


trate 
nulti 

of 
capa- 


re 


1e la 


con 
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stituted a difficulty, which the editor 
has solved very successfully. But the 
chronological arrangement develops the 
extent and the strength of the discus- 

on, and the liberal extracts from the 
journals of the time add much to the 
opular understanding of the merits of 
The notes of the 
editor are bibliographical as well as ex- 


the matters at issue. 
planatory, and the student cannot go 
tray while threading his way through 
discussion. The experience was com- 
plete, extending from the first inception 
to the final redemption in specie, and 

conducted upon a scale equalled in 


no other part of the British colonies in 


the eighteenth century. The volumes 
ire as necessary to the historian as to 
the economist, and the illustrations of- 


onvenient aid to the bibliogra- 


and Reality: An Introduction to 
Theory of Knowledge. By John Elof 
Boodin New York: The Macmillan 


It is symptomatic of the weariness with 
ch philosophy is beginning to regard 
r-time inclusion within the cir- 

of mere experience that several re- 

nt ventures have adopted the name of 
ilism, to which, however, the “prag- 
matic realism” of the present writer has 
perhaps the best claim. Pragmatic real- 
endeavor to justify both the 

ght of the subject to measure reality 


} meanings and the right of reality 
tence (though not necessarily 
of its own. The situation 


vriter, who is professor 


Kansas and a graduate 


larval pparently made up of 
l empl m of James and the 
bse ( ealism of Royce As against 
that reality is 1 ir 

’ nad ition Oo prag 

} | pil l on 

nt of hi 

‘ ; ‘ hole 

' ' npl 

‘ P ! 
? 7 T 
’ { it i 

n in ft " 

to effect | 

0 1 defin 

! nd f real 

} the ec] ‘ on What Pra 

nd Is Not it should en 
f nything, indeed 
to recommend it. Here 


of the doctrine; 


ther hand, it ems that 


ill that has been claimed 


t, ‘ | — fulne is rejected as a 


riterion: and the general effect 
to transform a position which we 
pposed to be omew hat proudly in 


different to external authority into a 
rather servile deference tg fact Real. 


m suffers somewhat less at the writ 
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| er’s hands, but, in order to forestall 


Professor Royce, he boldiy affirms that 
the real things are not indifferent to our 
ideas, though they may be lacking in 
any meaning of their own. How, then, 
can they respond to our meanings, so 
as to serve as material for truth? The 
writer replies by suggesting a “pre- 
existent fitness for truth” (p. 121), 
though rejecting a preéstablished har- 
mony (p. 253). Altogether, it must be 
said that the relation of the two terms 
of the problem is left very much in the 
air. The writer is evidently more in- 
terested in setting forth his views than 
in justifying them, or refuting the op- 
posing views, by closely reasoned ar- 
gument. Had he come to close quar- 
ters with his conceptions, he might have 
discovered, perhaps, that in a region of 
rather high criticism he was still oper- 
ating with an uncritical psychology, in 
which the facts are assumed to be once 
for all given independently of the ac- 
tion of ideas. 

The book is nevertheless a serious at- 
tempt in a direction which calls for 
some courage; and not altogether a 
fruitless attempt. Loosely put together, 
it is still full of suggestive material, 
especially in the chapters dealing with 
realism. The style is personal and 
frank, and pleasing if not always skil- 
ful. The undergraduate, for whom it 
is to be an “introduction,” will only 
open his mouth and wonder—at least 
after the middle of the book—but the 
maturer student of philosophy will read 
it with relish. “Pragmatic realism” has 
not yet been shown to be a contradiction 
in terms; let us hope that Professor 
Boodin may still get them adjusted. 


Notes 


xford University P1 s about to 
on copvricht. by G. 8. Robert- 
the light of the new Act 
Mr. William Hirsech’s “Religion und Civi- 
Standpunkte des Psychiaters,” 
rewritt " I h and will be 
t at once by the Truth Seeker 
\ Yor 
t of books of M: 
York we note 
Leona Dalr le “The 
1 Deluge.” by Garrett P. Serviss; 
{ 1 Flower Garden,” by Hanna 
iH I r House,” by Al i 
ind Andorra, the Hidden Re 
l I Ga 1 Lear 
| Return of Pierre a novel by Donal 
Ha te Haine i in preparation by 
H t Holt & Co 
Dr ] ‘ Devon has placed with John 
Lane Co. his new book, “The Criminal and 


the Community.” 

tome Oxford books in preparation by 
Frowde are “Townsend's Poems and 
Masks.” edited by EF. K. Chambers; “A 
by 


Manual of the Kashmiri Language,’ 
‘ A. Grierson; “Responsible Government in 


the Dominions,” by A. B. Keith; “Tacitus’ 


Histories,” translated by W. H. Fyfe, and 
“Eomeri Opera V (Hymnos Cyclum Frag- 
menta Margiten Batrachomyomachiam Vi- 
tas Continens),” edited by T. W. Allen. 


The Century Co, is bringing out this 
nenth: “The Fighting Doctor,” by Helen 
R. Martin, and Isabel Gordon Curtis’s “The 
Weman from Wolvertoa,” a story of Wash- 
ington life. 


Henry Sienkiewicz has a new book in the 
press of Little, Brown & Co., “In Desert 
and Wilderness.” It deals with Africa at 
the time of the insurrection of the Mahdi, 
and is translated by Max A. Drezmal. 

Scribners announce a series of essays, 
“Why Should We Change Our Form of Gov- 
ernment?” by President Butler of Colum- 
bia. Other publicationsto be issued this month 
by the same house include: August Strind- 
Lerg’s dramas, “The Dream Play,” “The 
Link,” and “The Dance of Death,” parts i 
and ii, translated by Edwin Bjorkman; 
“Fathers of Men,” a story of English board- 
ing-school life, by E. W. Hornung; “The 
Chink in the Armour,” by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes; “Consul Assigned,” by Mary Ray- 
mond Shipman Andrews; “It and Other 
Stories,” by Gouverneur Morris: ‘Wide 
Courses,” by James B. Connolly; “The Inn 
of Tranquility,” a volume of essays, by 
John Galsworthy, and “Riding and Driving 
for Women,” by Belle Beach 

Among the books which will be brought 
out shortly by Longmans, Green & Co. are: 
‘The Life of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man,” based on his private journals and 
correspondence, by Wilfrid Ward, in two 
volumes; “George the Third and Charles 
Fox,” the concluding part of “The Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Sir George Otto Trevel- 
yan; “Spiritual Progress: A Word of Good 
Cheer,” by Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, with 
an introduction by the Bishop of London; 
Love's Ascent: Considerations of Some De- 
grees of Spiritual Attainment” by Rev. 
Jesse Brett, and “The Passion of Christ: A 
Study in the Narratives, the Circumstances, 

id Some of the Doctrines Pertaining to 

Trial and Death of our Divine Re- 
mer,”’ by Rev. James S. Stone. 

Books to be published by Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. on February 17 include: “The 
Heart of Us,”’ by T. Russell Sullivan; ‘The 

ist Cruise of the Saginaw,” by George 
H. Read; “The Luck of Rathcoole,” by 
inie Gould Lincoln; “The Egyptian Con- 


’ 


eption of Immortality,” by George A, 
Reisner; “Harvard Essays on Classical Sub- 

ts,” edited by Herbert W. Smyth, and 
“Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s,” by 
Grace Fallow Norton. 

ro the Dictionary of National Biography, 
1 new supplement will shortly be added by 
Smith & Elder, under the editorship of Sir 
Sidney Lee It will include mention of 
persons who died between the death of 
Queen Victoria (January 22, 1901) and the 
end of 1911. 

“The Power of Tolerance,” by George 
Harvey (Harper), is a_ collection of 
peeches that have been made in the last 
half-dozen years, and a narrative that 
originally appeared in Harpels Weekly. 
They are all readable, and some of them 
are much more than that Two of the 
more pretentious addresses are the first, 
which gives its name te the collection, and 


ithe one entitled “Journalism and the Uni- 
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versity,” which was the 1908 Bromley 
ture at Yale. Not the least interesting fea- 
ture of the volume is the variety of oc- 


casions covered by the speeches. A reader 


wonders what freak of publishing policy 
is responsible for the use of the title of 
the initial address as a running title 


The top of each 
might have 
particular speech 


throughout the volume. 
right-hand page at least 
tained the title of the 
represented upon it, with an obvious gain 
in accuracy and convenience of reference 


con- 


Much is contained in little space in Mrs 
H. P. Clark’s book on Auction’ Bride: 
(Dodd, Mead). The chief points of tl 
game are concisely and clearly expressed, 


a real advantage to beginners who hesi 
tate to wade through the many pages of 
text and illustrative hands of the usual 


work on bridge. The tyro will here find in 


few words all he needs to know about the 
game 

Ralph Nevill’s “Floreat Etona” (Max 
millan) is confessedly an anecdotal story 
of Eton College, but it is based on sound 


knowledge of the historical background, and 
carries its anecdotes as far back as the 
records go. Those who have in their blood 
the Eton traditions will no doubt read the 
book with avidity; to the outsider, 
a clear picture of life at the most famous 
of the English public with its 
changes and its strange preservation of the 
past. Mr. Nevill writes from the frankly 
Tory point of deploring the rising 
tide of innovation, yet in the matter of 
curriculum of studies, which is in reality 
intimately associated with 
ideal, he himself something of an 
opportunist. We commend the book as good 
reading. The illustrations, largely 
private sources, are a distinct 
the text 


it gives 


schools, 


view, 


his conservative 
shows 


from 
addition t 


“Trekking the Great Thirst” (Scrib- 
ner), by Arnold W. Hodson has in- 
terest and value for several reasons, 
It is the story told in a quite art 
less way by a police officer of the 


Bechuanaland Protectorate, of his arduous 


duties in the hot and thirsty wastes of 
the Great Kalahari Desert, now the least 
known part of South Central Africa. Thess 
duties consisted of visits to the villages 


scattered over the wilderness for the col 
lection of the hut 


disputes, and the 


settlement of 


maintenance of 


tax, the 


law and 


order. Then he also had to explore un 
known regions and to report upon their 
suitability for cultivation or pasturage, to 
make roads and to designate the location 


sand-hills.”’ 
life 


of water pits in the “sea of 
This necessitated an almost continuous 
in the trackless 


infrequently in 


desert, where he 
great danger of 
from thirst In one large district the na 
tives and their cattle 
tirely upon melons for food and drink. On 
one of his first trips he was obliged to go 
with ox-wagons 110 miles across sand with 
no water supply on the way. 
service on the frontier during the Herrero 
war of 1904-5 he was commended both by 
the Germans and the British Foreign Of- 
fice. The country abounds in game, and 
he gives a list of thirty varieties which he 
shot, sport being his chief recreation. His 
narrative is substautially a transcript of 
his reports to the resident commissioner, 
and so has much monotonous detail. But it 
shows a true interest in the natives and 


was not 


perishing 


depend almost en 


For special 


lec- 
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tactful dealing with them 
valuable 


exceedingly and 
information in re 
His interest in his 


lure of the 


contains some 
gard to their customs 
work 


Kalahari so 


was so great and the 
once 


strong that more than 


return to civilization he confesses to 


on his 


@ feeling of homesickness for “the wild des 
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Maurice Evan Har has edited and the 
Clarendon Pre has is l The Rowley 
Poems of Thomas Chatterton.” A para 
graph fro th Introduction will gi the 


exact procedure in forming the 


This edition is a reprint of Tyrwhitt’s 
third (1778) edition, which it follows pag: 
for page (except the glossary; se« 
p. 291). The reference numbers in text and 
glossary, which are often wrong in 1778, 
been corrected; line-numbers have 
wrong, and added to 
which are without them 
in 1778, and the text hag been collated 
throughout with that of 1777 and corrected 
from it in many places where the 1778 print 
er was at fault These corrections have 
been made silently: all other corrections 
and additions are indicated by footnotes en- 
closed in square brackets. 


note on 


have 
been 
one 


corrected when 


or two poems 


In the Glossary Mr. Hare has added the 
definition of a number of words which Tyr- 
whitt, not knowing Chatterton’s use of the 
dictionaries of Kersey and Bailey, could not 





nd sensible 
in his introductory remarks on Chatter 
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explain. Mr. Hare is moderate an 
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feld's standard work on “Die nordwest- 
europdischen Welthdfen,” but he has car- 
ried on independent investigations, and pro- 
luced a valuable handbook, not too techni- 
al for the general reader, on the port fa- 
ilities and the maritime commerce of 
Hamburg, with some sidelights on German 
waterways and railways generally. te 
highly lauds the dock system of Hamburg, 
as contrasted with that of London, Liver- 
pool, and Antwerp. Mr. Clapp evidently 
identifies himself with the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of a great trans-oceanic Germany, 
is he quotes approvingly from Professor 
Schmoller’s speech in 1899, as follows: “We 

ist desire that, at any price, a German 
land with a German population of twenty 
to thirty millions shall arise in South 
Brazil in the course of the next century. 
It is indifferent whether it becomes an in- 
lependent state, or whether it comes in 

e connection with our Empire.” The 
ovement of German emigration does not 


to bear out this prognostication. 


Sir James MacPherson Lemoine died at 
1ome in Quebec on Monday, aged eighty- 

In 1897 he was knighted for his lit- 
iry work, which includes books, in both 
nglish and French, mostly on the history 
Among them are “L’Ornitho- 
logie du Canada,” “Les Pécheries du Cana- 
i.”” “Maple Leaves” (6 vols.), “The Scot in 


f Canada 


Ne France,” “The Chronicles of the St 
Lawrence,” and “Monographies et esquisses.” 
The death is reported, in his seventy-sec- 
1 year, of Otto Liebmann, who up to 


last summer, when he resigned, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
na He was the 
“Kant und die Epigonen,” 
Vier Monate vor Paris,” 


author of several im- 
portant works: 
the latter a diary 
kept luring the Franco-Prussian War; 
Analyse der Wirklichkeit,” and “Gedanken 


Prof. Salomon Lefmann, who died recent- 
ly at tl age of eighty. was professor of 
Sanskrit at the University of Heidelberg 
\t least two of his works deserve mention: 


Vistara, tibersetzt und = erklart” 


id “Geschichte des alten Indiens.” 


Maurice Maeterlinck Is fortunate among 
contemporary men of letters in his ap- 
‘parent immunity from adverse criticism. 
Either the Belgian writer has been uni- 

ally accepted, or else those who find 
choose to be silent. 4 
rare exception is the Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 


n him no appeal 


who, in a trenchant paper in the Nineteenth 
Century entitled “Is M. Maeterlinck Crit- 

illy Estimated?” Belgian 
philosopher without gloves We say the 
philosopher, because with Maeterlinck the 
poet and dramatist the Abbé has no quar- 


handles the 


rel He does protest against the concep- 
tion of Maeterlinck as a sage and a guide 
to life 
1s the Belgian’s most successful experi- 
ment In the fleld of speculative thought, our 


Taking “Le Trésor des humbles” 


writer is chiefly impressed ‘“‘by the pleasure 
M. Maeterlinck takes in stringing words 
together, and by his indifference to the de- 
elop nt of the lea from which he 
originally started.” In “La Sagesse et la 


destinée” we do find one idea which has 


en helpful to many discouraged souls, 
uit it is not an original discovery. The 
notion that Destiny is only a word and 
that free-will can modify the so-called 
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course of fate was long ago expressed in 
the French proverb, “Aide-toi, le Ciel 
t‘aidera.” The real cause of his popular- 
ity lies in “the snobbishness of the crowd 
—I mean the reading, not the working 
crowd.” The success of his philosophical 
books is “of exactly the same order as the 
success of any second-rate novel or drama.” 
His influence does not count with people 
who count. 


By contrast with this vehement bit if 
depreciation we may mention a short paper 
by Randolph S. Bourne in the Atlantic 
Monthly entitled “The Mystic Turned Rad- 
Mr. Bourne finds that by long wan- 
dering in the field of semi-conscious sensa- 
tions, Maeterlinck has attained a clarity 
of vision which, trained upon the social 
problems of the day, has made him the 
leading exponent of the rights of the inner 
man as against the scientific determinism 
of the times. 


ical.” 


In the same number of the Atlantic Har- 
riet Finlay-Johnson describes under the 
Dramatized” a scheme 
of pedagogics which suggests that a better 
title would have been “Education Anar- 
chised.” In the model school under consid- 
eration—Miss Johnson frankly places it in 
Utopia—work begins at no slavishly fixed 
hour. “Just as soon as We can race there, 
will be the correct time for us.” When 
the teacher appears and says, “Now, l]’m 
ready,” the children bring forth specimens 
of flowers, weeds, leaves, grasses, and 
shells, and each child tells “exactly in its 
own way” what it has found and observed 
for itself The elder children produce 
wooden ships of their own manufacture 
ind a geography lesson begins. Objects 
in the classroom serve as mimic mountains 
apes, and islands, and the children are 
frankly delighted “when they discover that 
the North end of the room is really the 
coldest end, because that makes it easy to 
all it the North Pole.” By what system 
of internal heating and ventilation the 
teacher succeeds in producing extraordinary 
climatic differences within a small class- 
room is not stated. In the same way 
arithmetic is dramatized by setting the 
hildren to dance with each other, after 
assigning a number to each child and 
stipulating that the arithmetical sum of 
every couple must be 10. It is a striking 
anomaly of revolutionary educational 
thought of the day that with the progress 
of democracy and the vast increase in the 
number of children who must be trained, 


name “Education 


the methods being evolved should be in- 
creasingly complicated, deliberate, and 
costly Jules Lemaitre has remarked of 
the elaborate Rousseauan system of educa- 
tion that it is “simply and purely a dream 


of an education ultra-aristocratic.” 


Samuel McChord Crothers has a delightful 
paper in the Century on what he calls “The 
Obviousness of Dickens,” from which one 
feels tempted to quote again and again. Dr. 
Crothers admits that the humor, the pathos, 
and the people in Dickens are obvious, but 
he begs to distinguish between the percep- 
tion of the obvious, which is no great mer- 
it, and the creation of the obvious, which 
is genius. The writer confesses that like 
certain Mid-Victorian Lord Chancellors, he 
has wept over Little Nell. “Doubtless we 
ought not to have done so. Our excuse is 
that, at the time, we could not help it. We 
may make the further plea, common to all 


ee ee 
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soft-hearted sinners, that if we hadn't wept 


other people would, so that no grea 


was done after all.” Obvious? Yes 
The man with the flamboyant 
whom you saw on the 8:40 train may als 
be the author of a volume of exquisit 
ics but you never saw th lyrics 
did see the necktie. In the scale 
the necktie may be the least importa 
of this good man’s life, but it is t 
thing about him which attracts att 
. We see things and infer 
orrespond It is not the whol 


it is all of him that is for 
we are very Dickensy 


So Madame 3ovary and Mast 
Solness are acutely) nalyzed;: 
in the yellow curl-papers 
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THE ANCIENT FEUD 
Pee air n Conte 

Philoso} B Emile Boutroux 

Translated by Jonathan Nield. Ne 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2 net 

It annot be said that Ir. Nield’s 
translation is in all respects fortunate 
The English style is unattractive and 
occasionally lacking in lucidity. This 
however, is not altogether Mr. Nield’s 
fault. In Professor Boutroux’s style one 
looks in vain for that lucidity and pr 
cision which usually characterize mod 
ern French writing, and most of the un- 
fortunate qualities of the translation a 
but reflections from the original. 

The book is a scholarly exposition and 
able criticism of the leading attempts 
made during the last century to end th: 
conflict between science and religion, to- 
gether with Professor Boutroux’s own 
view as to the solution of the problem 
In the early part of the last century, our 
author points out, there was a lull in 
the conflict; a temporary armistice was 
patched up on the basis of a division of 
the human functions, after the manne! 
suggested by Schleiermacher. But in 
the fourth decade of the century the 
struggle broke out again and has been 
raging ever since. The account of this 
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StLTULEB Ie vl fil most of the yvoiun 
lis into two parts, which expound re 
pectively r} Na ralistic Tendency} 

] rhe Sp tualis Tendency Uy 
the first heading Boutrouy eals 
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guste Comte an incomplete and ur 

stable conception, seeing that ma I 

essence. a being ho gor beyond If 

there is still greate easol I ve ul 


things proceed, and then tell them that 
they can neither understand nor depend 
upon this Being in the smallest degrees 
The weakness of Comte’s position re 
appears in an exaggerated form in the 
materialistic “Monism” of Haeckel. On 
the one hand, indeed, Haeckel’s solution 
of the controversy between science and 
religion is beautifully simple—religion 
namely, is altogether illusory and must 
eventually disappear before science. But 
on the other hand, like Comte, Haeckel 
recognizes that there are certain peren- 
nial human demands, especially those 
represented by the words Truth, Beau- 
ty, Goodness, which are satisfied in part 


eligis nd I t 
does no tists l fT 
seeks to a d by 
. vie ‘ 
‘ I 1 
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the facts of human consciousne peal 
must be made to clousners as it is, 
in its full and complex richness of yn 
crete actuality, not to a collection of 
manufactured “ideas “laws etc., In 


vented by an artificial associationism 
And if we view consciousness as it rea! 
ly is, and appeal to it, we shall find in 
it a fulness of life which is religion 
and which is not explicable by an) 


scientific categories It may, indeed 
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that religious phenomena are only sub- 


jective phenomena; but from this it 
does not follow that they are therefore 
in no way different from other phenom- 
ena or that the claims of religion are 
illusory. For the modern view of relig- 
ion makes God immanent rather than 
transcendent and his relation to us an 
inner rather than an outer one. And 
the reason why psychology can find in 
religion phenomena nothing peculiar 
may be because it is impossible for 
psychology to take note of anything that 
does not fit into her categories. An in- 


telligent electric light could never see a 


shadow; but shadows would exist none 


the le 558. 


An interesting treatment of Ritsch- 
lianism begins part ii, the “Spiritual 
Tendency.” Boutroux is not blind to 


advantages of Ritschl’s attempted 
divorce between religion and theology. 
If such a complete separation could in- 
deed be brought about, there would seem 
to be little chance of conflict between 
science and religion. But, as a fact, 
its original form re- 


the 


Ritschlianism in 


tains enough objective conrent to make 
it very open to the attacks of science; 
and its ideal of religion without any 
metaphysic, if actually attained, would 
make faith nothing but subjectivism 
without content. And even in this un- 
obtrusive and non-militant form, faith 
i not b secure against the at- 
i ence for since the days of 
n the form of psychol 
is | n the invasion of the inner 

nd I on is to remain s 
here yme more adequate de 
be found for her than that 
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ons of experience rather than ex 


the truth about an indepen 

rea y Yet our iuthor warns u 

t ft j it optimism even here 

I le dogmatic in her own claims 
t of ence ig no more ready 
t n for rly to admit the claims of re- 


ligior Rather she will insist that if a 
thing 1 unknowable for her it is @ 
fortiori unknowable for religion and 
every other discipline. And a solution 


of the on the basis of the lim 


its of sclence will satisfy neither science 


problem 


nor religion 
[wo more spiritualistic attempts 
considered—the “Phil- 
(as Boutroux calls a 
and the 


at 
solution are now 

osophy of Action” 
modification of pragmatism) 


appeal of Willlam James to religious ex- 
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perience. These are taken up in turn 


and treated with a good deal of appre-| 


ciation. In our author’s opinion, how- 
ever, neither of them is satisfactory to 
either science or religion. 

Thus we are brought, in a somewhat 
bewildered state, to the “Conclusion.” 
And the Conclusion does little to abate 
our bewilderment. In it Boutroux at- 
tempts to make clear his own solution 
of the problem, but unfortunately the 
skill he displayed in expounding other 
men’s views seems to desert him when 
he starts to explain his own. Throngh- 
out this whole concluding chapter his 
thought wavers and winds, paragraphs 
follow each other with little logical con- 
nection, and one gets the impression 
that one is reading the jottings from a 
notebook rather than a careful presenta- 
tion of a single line of thought. The 
gist of the conclusion is that the con- 
flict is not so much between science and 
religion as between the scientific spirit 
and the religious spirit; that these two 
have to do with such different aspects 
of life and mind as to be almost incom- 
mensurable; and that therefore neither 
can nor should really destroy the other. 
This conclusion is based in part upon the 
modern view of the nature and limits of 
view which, it will be re- 
membered, our author in a 
chapter had affirmed was of little use in 
the solution of the conflict. This is an 


science—a 


inconsistency which he, apparently, fails | 


to or at any rate nowhere at- 
tempts to explain. In contradistinction 
to the impersonal point of view which 
cience maintains toward experience, re- 
takes the personal and subjec- 
tive attitude. This is equally real and 
justifiable, and in the great religions it 


notice, 


ligion 


is broadened by looking at things not 
from the point of view of a single indi- 
vidual but from that of society as a 


le. Further expositions of the mean- 
of religion waver be- 
with morality 


no 


and nature 


tween identification of it 


ind the insistence in addition upon 
faith in some sort of supernatural and 
metaphysical sanction. It is therefore 
hard to see how our author would meet 
the dilemma: in so far as religion is 
nassailable by science, it is only mor- 
ality; in so far as it is more than mor- 
ality, it is still open to the attacks of 
clence. Of course, it may be able to 
resist those attacks; but, be that as it 
may, Professor Boutroux’s proposed 


treaty of peace would appear to be no- 
thing than for a re- 
newal of hostilities. 
In short, it does not 
the age-long conflict will be ended by 
the appearance of this book. Boutroux’s 
solution of it Is open to the same dou- 
ble criticism that he makes upon the 
solutions of most of his predecessors— 
it will be acceptable neither to science 
nor to religion. But for all that, the 
work is a valuable presentation of an 
question, earnest, judicial, 


more an occasion 


important 


previous | 


eem likely that} 


‘scholarly, and helpful. And though its 
value lies chiefly in its criticisms, it will 
rank as a real contribution to what the 
author calls the “spiritualistic ten- 
dency.” 





Charles Gilbert Wheeler, the chemist 
and mining geologist, died last week in 
Chicago, aged seventy-five. He was born 
in London, Canada, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1858, studied in foreign universi- 
ties, and in 1868 was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the University of Chicago; 
at the time of his death he was the last 
survivor of the original faculty of the old 
university. He invented the Babcock chem- 
ical fire-extinguisher in 1869, and was 
geologist and interpreter—he spoke seven 
modern languages—on the Commission to 
jexamine the route of the Nicaraguan Ca- 
|nal in 1899. Several books in his particular 
| subjects bear his name. 





Dr. David Christison, whose death is an- 
nounced from Edinburgh, was among the 
|first to become interested in scientific 
|archwology in Scotland. Besides numerous 
| papers on the subject, he wrote “Early For- 
| tifications in Scotland” and “The Prehistoric 
| Forts of Scotland.” 


Drama and Music 


EXOTIC PLAYS. 


The current theatrical season has 
brought the American playwright face 
to face with a formidable Asiatic peril. 
If this were not a bad time for protec- 
tive tariffs in general, our dramatists 
might well appeal to Congress for a 
heavy import duty on Oriental drama, 
with which the stage is in danger of be- 
ing swamped. The beginning of 1912 
in New York found no less than four 
plays of lifein the distant and odorous 
East. “Sumurfin” and “Kismet” are 
straight out of the Arabian Nights. 
“The Garden of Allah” is North Africa. 
“Ben Hur’—this last, it is true, of na- 
tive manufacture—is Syria and Pales- 
tine in Roman times. Add to this “The 
Arab,” produced earlier in the season, 
the play of native life in Hawaii now 
running, “Madama Butterfly” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the Rus- 
sian dancers pretty nearly everywhere, 
and it is apparent that the playboys of 
the Eastern world are having things 
very much their own way with us at 
present. A play of Chinese life is an- 
fnounced for immediate production. A 
Japanese play, “Typhoon,” has been 
given at the German theatre in this city. 
What other evocations of the East are 
‘before us, one can hardly say. The out 
|look is that very few corners of the Mo- 
| nammodan, Buddhist, and Polynesian 
| world will be left untouched before the 
| fashion changes. 
| Some of the causes that have set this 
wave of Orientalism sweeping over Eu- 
rope and this country are not difficult 
to trace. The underlying motive is the 
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passion for novelty which makes itself 
felt in the theatre more powerfully than 
in any other form of art. Europe 
seems to have grown pretty tired of 
the romantic drama, the social drama, 
and the out-and-out sex drama in its 
fam‘liar Occidental form. In this con- 
nection it is significant that “Sumurdn,” 
the latest word in spectacular exoticism, 
should come from the man who was a 
pioneer in Germany of the intimate so- 
cial drama, or Kammerspiele. In re- 
action against the painful realism of a 
few years ago we have the phantasy of 
the East. In reaction against the toy- 
theatre we have the elaborate specta- 
cle. Probably, too, the decline of good 
acting enters into the problem. Scen- 
ery and costume-display strive to atone 
for the essential element in the pleasure 
of the theatre—impersonation. Above 
and beyond all this, one wonders how 
much is to be explained by the course 
of history in the East during the last 
few years. The average theatre-goer 
is not peculiarly interested in the pro- 
gress of international politics. But the 


men who cater to the theatre-going pub-. 


lic may very well have been attracted 
by the stir, the turmoil, and the clash 
of events in Japan, China, India, Persia, 
Egypt, Morocco, and Tripoli. 

In our own case there is still another 
cause to be taken into account, and 
that is the widening scope of foreign 
travel among the well-to-do. People who 
once went to the Riviera now cross over 
to Algeria and Tangier, and Biskra is 
becoming as familiar as Nice and San 
Remo. Egypt has grown almost com- 
monplace. People nowadays winter in 
India, Hawaii, and Manila. Frequent 
round-the-world excursions set out from 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. Here, then, 
is a considerable constituency to which 
the theatre offers an opportunity to re- 


vive the recollections and the atmos- 
phere of the East. And there is, of 
course, the added advantage that the 


theatre allows ‘the traveller to see, or 
at least pretends to let him the 
intimacies of that Oriental life of which 
he has caught only a hasty glance at 
the externals between two dips into 
Baedeker. The stage will always be 
more interesting than life, we presume, 
and the costumes in “Kismet” and “Su- 
murin” are probably more Oriental to 
the ordinary eye than the crowds at 
Algiers or in Bombay. 

There is a certain irony in the fact 
that a wave of Eastern invasion should 
have broken upon us just when patriot- 
ic theatrical criticism was celebrating 
the emancipation of the Amevican the- 
atre from the foreign yoke and the com- 
ing of the American dramatist into his 
own. Theorizing is always a little be- 
hind the facts in the theatre, as in every 
other field. The plays that have made 
their impress upon the present theatri- 
cal season, with a few exceptions, are 


see, 


The Nation 


the specimens of Eastern drama 
have enumerated, plus such foreign 
products,-or plays dealing with foreign 
subjects, as “Bunty,” the Irish Players, 
and “Disraeli’—the last one, by the 
way, dealing with precisely the spot in- 
dicated by Mr. Kipling as the dividing 
point Western and Eastern 
morals. 

In this temporary 
the drama of native there 
cause for fear or regret. In the 
of the drama, as a branch of art, 
petition is not yet obsolete. There is no 


between 


ol 
is no 
field 
com.- 


retrogression 


life, 


reason why we should prefer a third 
rate American play by an American 
writer to a good play from abroad. We 
cannot help feeling that the young 
American playwright has gone in too 


much for the type of the times and the 
question of the hour. Captains of indus- 
try and political bosses have beset us in 
wearying succession. and the 
cost of living are serious problems, but 
a more serious and interesting problem 
is life. To the extent that our play- 
wrights are dealing honestly with life 
they will need no protection against for 


Trusts 


eign competitors. 


“The War God,” by Israel Zangwill, is 
promised by Macmillan for this month. In 


it Bismarck, but lightly veiled, personifies 
War, and Tolstoy Peace 


William Watson’s “Heralds of the Dawn,” 


which John Lane Co. promises for March 
is in four acts and is written mainly in 
blank vers 

The five or six small volumes of the 


Tudor Shakespeare (Macmillan) which have 
reached us give an adequate idea of what 
this edition when will be. From 
the mere announcement of the work it was 


complete 


all along clear that the general editors, 
Professors W. A. Neilson and A. H. Thorn- 
dike, were concerned to choose competent 
assistants. Fach play has a separate edi- 
tor, save for “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
the general editors themselves have done, 
presumably to indicate the method of treat- 
ment desired. As much of the best Ameri- 
ean scholarship is to be employed on the 
Tudor Shakespeare, one can confidently 
predict that glaring errors will be lacking, 
and that all the latest investigations on 
various phases of the subject will be re- 
ferred to To speak safely seems to be 
the main impulse of the editors, and the 
edition might properly have been called the 
Safe and Sane Shakespeare, even though 
that title implies some lack of inspiration 
True, the size of the volume—slightly lare- 
er than that of the little Temple Shake- 
speare—leaves small room for flourishes 
even if they were desirable. An introduction 


of about ten pages goes over the usual mat- 
Date of 
Style, etc 
the general editors, the 
named topic is finished off in fifteen 
to us that even a compact 


Composition, Sources 


the examplar 


ters of Text, 
of the Plot, 
put out by 


In 
last- 
lines 
It occurs intro- 
the 
play 
very 
vol- 


have done more with 
and Juliet.” Each 
brief notes and a 
appearance the 
outside, are most agree- 
thus far received, besides 


might 
“Romeo 


very 


duction 
style of 
is followed 
brief 


umes, 


by 
glossary In 
inside 


We have 


and 
able 


we 
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the “Romeo and Juliet,” “Henry VI,” part 1, 
edited by Louise Pound; “Henry IV part 
i, edited by Frank Wadleigh Chandler; “As 
You Like It edited by Martha Hale 
Shackford; “Henry V," edited by Lewis F. 
Mott: “The Merchant of Venice edit- 
ed by Parry Morgan Ayres, and “Macbeth,” 
edited by Arthur C,. L. Brown rhe price 
is thirty-five cents net the vol 

“Lydia Gilmor« the latest sta vor f 
Henry Arthur Jones, now to b« en in the 
Lyceum Theatre and described on tl pr 
gram as a ind orig 1 pla 
longs to the cla pot-t It 
however, superior t the majority f its 
kind in workmanship and invention rhe 
object of it is two-fold—first, t furnish 
as many theatrical thrill old and new, as 
possible within a given space for the de- 


lectation of the crowd, and, secondly, to 
supply Margaret Anglin, or of our most 
loqu ‘ tional a with an abun- 
lan of harrow itions. Unfortunate- 
l in his efforts to pile up the agony, Mr 
Jones has partly defeated his own purpose, 
His first act is a masterly bit of melodrama, 
The artificial nature of it apparent only 
upon reflection. «In act it is swift, plaus- 
ble, and highly effective rhe ene is the 
drawing-room of a country ! N Dr. 
Gilmore. There has been a dinner party, 
and one of the guests, Ja tracey, @& 
neighbor, is going to London after taking 
his wife home Every ons heerful for 
the doctor has just given h t the 
betrothal of his sister to an ardent young 
lover Only the doctor 8 ] traught be- 
au Mr Stracey, his secret has 
ven in a gnation at her ! after 
her h ind’s departure i i lis- 
covered thi and in aying l ht dig- 
cour tl beauti of fr ! } 
ently Gil goes out, to si i as 
he says, bidding his wife, Lydia, not to t 
up jut the latter has work t lo for her 
little boy, a young scapegra ie 
sible for the unexpected entrar fr ard 
Benham, K.C., an old k r of } ther 
Benham avows a pa yn, which Lyd as 
wife and mother, decla ! H hen 
retires, and alin ] G 
returns, trembli and horror f to 
confess his intrigue with Mrs a and 
his murder, after a strugz!l } ! 
band, who had been await ! t 4 
a most striking scer cleverly agined and 
vividly told, and ends tl f ict with 
an uncommonly ¢ tive « x. TI i 
act, in which Lydia, for her l l's ike 
olunteers to perjure her f in order to 
prove an alibi for her husband, if ry, 
s also strong and interestir but after that 
hat is eant to be tl t of I 
Ay proves its weakne I lia 
pelled to tell the truth to Benha who can 
lisprove the alit and the latter, a famous 
lawyer, suddenly urged with tl prose 
cution of Gilmore, who has bee ir d, 
carefully instructs Lydia how t erjure 
herself to the best advantag« and ledges 
himself to ald her in his cross-examination 
In the ensuing court scene this plot—which 


makes criminals of both hero and heroine 


is successfully carried out, until an anony- 


mous letter to the judge—a trick unworthy 
of Mr. Jones—causes Lydia to break d 1 
and betray herself in a fit of ungovernable 
hysteria. To crown all Gilmore commits 
suicide in order that Lydia and Benham 
may be united in the end. Rarely has Mr. 
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t t ist i t tho ids of 
I atl long ago passed 
! (or h ? ’ la new thre act 
i of A rican lif titled Ransom- 
ed by Theodore Burt Sayre and Cleve- 
land Rogers. He will produce it early next 
sea 
Frank Curzon and Marte Tempest will 
goon tal harge of the Prince of Wales's 
] atre, in London, They will begin opera 
t s with a new play by Anthony Whar 
t i hor of Ire Wycherly.” The new 
ri iid to be of a much more heerful 
It s called “At the Barn,” and 
! rid » contain an excellent part for 
M I pest. Evidently the lady is of the 
he would have allowed some 
’ roduce tl pier ; 
{ r! Kenyon who has established a 
ler ‘ reputation in the English 
pl nee haa taken a lease of the Littl 
tre 1 London, and will produce thers 
e Blindness of Virtue,” an adaptation 
! Coamo Ha illton of his own novel of 
hat narn This s a thesia play, of an 
unced”’ character, dealing with the ed 
ition of girle and the responsibilities of 


mothers 


, * . 
Cyril Maude is going to revive Capt 
Marshall's “‘The Second in Command” at 


tl Playhouse in Lond 





‘The 


\rthur Chudleigh has produced a new 


Nation 


ay by R. C. Carton at the London Comedy 
atre It is called The Bear Leaders.” 

The two principal characters, to be played 
by M‘ss Compton and Edmund Gwenn, ars 


supposed to be 


ppo prominent figures in the 
world of fashion, who, with the view of 
eking out a tenuous income, undertake the 
instruction of youthful members of the 
aristocracy. In other words, they charge 
themselves with the task of licking society 
ibs into shape. Among those confided to 
their care is a youthful couple, boy and 
girl, and it is with the development and 
ultimate fate of the pair that Mr. Carton’s 


story is concerned, 


Florence St. John, Whose death is an- 
nounced from London, was a capable and 
statuesque performer, whose artistic ca- 
pacity was not in full proportion to the 
great popularity which she enjoyed for 
many years upon the English stage. Her 
maiden name was Florence Grieg, and she 
was born in Devonshire fifty-seven years 
ago She was married early in life and 
afterward to the well-known actor M. Ma- 


rius (Duplany). She attracted the attention 
of H. B. Farnie and Alexander Henderson, 
who engaged her for London, where she 
acted and sang with success in “Les Cloch- 
es de Corneville,” “Madame Favart,” and 
Olivette.” Her prosperity endured for 

irs. Some of |! hief successes 
vere mad in “The Great Mogul,” “Faust 


Up to Date.” “Carmen Up to Date,” “Little 


Christopher Columbus,” “The Grand Duch- 
é et In later years she acted in com- 
ed 

\ omposition of especial interest will 
I n the programme of the fourth sub- 


ription oneert of the Kneisel Quartet 
1t the Hotel Astor on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 13—the Quintet in B minor for two 
violins, viola, ‘cello, and clarinet, op. 115. 
It is one of the four chamber works by 
Brahms in which the clarinet is employed. 
Leon Le Roy, clarinetist, will assist the 
Quartet. 


At the second subscription concert of the 
MacDowell chorus in Carnegie Hall on 
February 12, the entire Philharmonic Or- 
chestra will take part, and the soloists will 
be Maggie Teyte and George Harris, jr 
The programme will comprise short con- 
trasting numbers intended to represent the 
modern French school. A special feature 
will be the first American performance of 
excerpts from Debussy’s “Le Martyr de St. 


Sebastien 


If the present rumors about a season of 
French opera at the Century Theatre prove 
to be true, there will be much rejoicing 
among its lovers, who are many, and who, 
since the closing of the Manhattan Opera 
House, have been longing to hear favorite 
works of the French school more frequent- 


ly With such artists as Mary Garden, 
Maggie Teyte, Maurice Renaud, Charles 
Dalmores, Hector Dufranne, Gustave Hu 
berdean, and others of lesser note, the 


enture would doubtless be a success 


The Bishop of London did not allow 
Handel to produce his oratorios as operas, 
but the Moody-Manners Opera Company 
has just obtained permission from the Lord 


Chamberlain to produce a dramatic version 
of Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” which, accord- 
ingly, ie to be brought out with splendid 


to 
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scenery and costumes. The reverend Dr. 
Haweis used to maintain that all oratorios 
would be much more popular if given as 
operas 
The London Symphony Orchestra, which 
is to arrive in New York on April 8 for 
a series of concerts, under Arthur Nikisch, 
will in twenty-two days give twenty-two 
concerts, and travel 5,000 miles, as far West 
as Denver and North as Toronto and 
Montreal. The members will travel in a 
special train-de-luxe, on which not only will 
they sleep, but also do the necessary re- 
hearsing 


Art 


Dr. Hofstede de Groot of The Hague will 
publish Macmillan the 
fourth volume of his “Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch 
Painters of the Seventeenth Century,” trans- 
lated and edited by Edward G. Hawke. It 
includes the paintings of Jacob von Ruis: 
dael, Meindert Hobbema, Adriaan van der 
Velde, and Paulus Potter. 


shortly through 


Among the books imported by Lemcke & 
Buechner are “Les Temples immergés de 
la Nubie; Debod bis Bab Kalabzche,” a 
monograph in German, by G. Roeder, and 
‘Miniaturen aus Handschriften der Konig}, 
Hof und Staatsbibliothek Miinchen,” issued 
by Dr. George Leidinger. The latter pub- 
lication will begin with “Miniaturen des 
Evangeliariums 


berihmten sogenannten 


Kaiser Ottos III.” 


Many critics have attributed to Leonardo 
da Vinci a little Madonna in the collection 
of Mme. Bénois at St. Petersburg. Others 
have been repelled by the somewhat primi- 
tive aspect of this charming work. Sidney 
Colvin, in the Burlington Magazine for 
January, reproduces from a sheet of draw- 
ings by Leonardo in the British Museum no 
less than three composition studies for the 
Bénois picture. It is apparently one of the 
“two Virgin Maries” the beginning of which 
is noted on an Uffizi drawing dated 1478 
The identification of this early Madonna 
reopens the whole problem of Leonardo's 
origins. Obviously the discovery tends to 
confirm the views of the Jate Eugéne Miintz, 
who ascribed to Leonardo a considerable 
number of finer pieces of Verrocchian type 

“Sculpture in Spain” (Lane), by Albert 
F. Calvert, is an extended essay by the ac- 
complished editor of the “Spanish Series,” 
and contains 162 illustrations. The early 
period is treated topically—a chapter on 
architectural sculpture, another on tombs, 
on altarbacks, ete. This involves discon- 
certing leaps and retrogressions waich may 
confuse the beginner. With the fifteenth 
entury begins a more satisfactory arrange- 

en§ by schools and artists. The survey 
nds with the seventeenth century The 
book is rather a record than a criticism 
Indeed, Mr. Calvert's comment is pretty 
well confined to running praise of Spanish 
polychromy and apologies for Spanish 
naturalism. It is not strange that he should 
somewbat exaggerate the msthetic value of 
this art. His constant reminder that we 
must assume the standpoint of Spanish 
sensationalism will remind a_ thoughtful 
reader that the eulogy is after all relative 
and adjusted to Iberian latitudes. Though 
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less comprehensive and thorough than Paul 
Lafond’s “La Sculpture espagnole,” this 
book may better serve the need of the aver- 
age reader. page 74, Annunciation 
printed where the corresponding plate shows 


On 


is 


Assumption is intended. It may be well t 
note here that the Hispanic Museum in this 
city contains fine examples of Spanish 


sculpture of the best periods. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund is continu- 
ing its excavations at Abydos. Work 
been carried on in the great cemeteries, and 


has 


tombs of all periods have been opened 
Among the most noteworthy is a magnifi- 
cent example of a Roman tomb, which con- 
sisted of a vaulted chamber, about twenty 
feet in length, built of mud bricks and orig- 
inally almost hidden in the sand. On its 
floor were found twelve heavy coffins of 
limestone, each with its cover carefully 
sealed. Inside each lay the mummy wrap- 


ped in linen bandages, the blue and gold of 
its painted coverings as brilliant 
first laid in the tomb. The fact that another 


when 


as 


similar tomb was built over it at a slight- 
ly later date had saved it from the plun- 
derer. At another place in the cemetery 
was found the skeleton of a woman buried 
deep in the sand. She had evidently been 
buried decked in all her jewelry; on her 
wrists were bracelets of cowries and 
beads of cornelian; on her finger was a 
ring of five fine scarabs, one of which bears 
the cartouche of Sheshonk, a Shishak, the 
Egyptian King of the XXII Dynasty who 


sacked Jerusalem in the time of Rehoboam:; 


under her head was found a mass of orna- 
ments, scarabs, shells, pebbles, copper and 
iron rings, and various beads; and on the 
nose was a little silver nose-ring. Not far 
from this spot was disc»overed a more an- 
cient burial, probably of the XII Dynasty 
It consisted of the skeleton of a woman, 
with two alabaster vases placed near her 


head. Round her neck long necklace 
of beads, and at her left hand three scarabs, 
one a fine amethyst. These excavations have 


been carried on under the direction of T. E 


was a 


Peet; on the arrival of the director, M 
Naville, the scope of the work will be en- 
larged, and the clearing of the Osireion, 


the great underground temple of Mesneptah, 
Will be begun. 


John Garstang’s excavations at Meros and 


Kabushia. in the Sudan, are making great 
progress Three hundred natives, with a 
staff of trained Egyptians are em- 


ployed, and a light railway and aerial ca- 
bleway constructed for the re- 
moval excavated material. In the 
Royal ( large number of buildings 
have been revealed. The Palace near the 
Temple of Ammon, which has now been 
cleared, contains more than forty chambers 
and On the foundations im- 
portant found. 


have been 


of the 


‘ity a 


a large court 


reliefs have been 


Gifford whose 
ported 


Charles 
death 
abroad for 
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ago he exhibited a collection of his paint- 
ings. 


a painter, 
Munich, had 
years. He 


eleven 


Dyer 
lived 
dwelt 


years 


is re] from 
about twenty 


Chicago, where 


The death is reported from Brussels of 
Henri Hymans, aged seventy-five. At various 
times he was connected officially with the 


Bibliothéque Royale and the Beaux-Arts of 
and with the department of art 
Academy. Numerous contribu- 
periodicals, a book on Ru 


Brussels 
at Antwerp 
tions to 
several lives in the “Biographie Nationale,” 


art bens, 
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started by the Belgian Academy, “Villes 
l'art célébres,” the last on Ghent and Tour- 
nai, are among his works 
I} ‘ A 
Nance 
THE BUSINESS WORLD AS DICK- 
ENS DREW IT. 
The centenary of Charles Dickens yes- 


terday was of interest to people in the 


walks of finance for one particular rea- 


son—that Dickens included the domain 
of business and banking in his narra- 
tives, with results which were some- 
what curious. As a rule novelists who 
have taken practical finance as the back- 
ground of their stories made a pretty 


Opinion differs as to why 
be the 
is treading unfamiliar ground 


poor fist of it. 
th 
narrator 


is should whether because 


and therefore verging on the grotesque 
in character and incident, or because 
the practical affairs of trade do not 
adapt themselves to story. 

There is something in the last-nam- 
ed theory: it has been said that the 
Stock Exchange lends itself more read- 
ily to constructing fiction than does fic- 
tion to depicting the Stock Exchange 
Certainly there is a dull and sordid at- 
mosphere about most imaginative nar- 
ratives of finance. Bulstrode of “Mid 
dlemarch” was a banker, but he might 
have been anything else, so far as the 
tory is concerned, and the business 
orld of Mr. Howells’s Silas Lapham 
was narrowly circumscribed Possibly 
the late Frank Norris came closest of 
any one in our day to giving romantic 
life to the every-day detail of the mar- 


ket But Norrts had a method of his 
own; he was writing the Novel with a 
Purpose; he steeped himself in the ac- 
tualities of the Board of Trade before 
he set his scene; the machinery was 
really more important than the charac- 
ters, and that perhaps is why the Leit- 
ers and Pattens of the day can read 
“The Pit’ with a convincing sense of 


being intimately at home in its descrip- 
tive chapters. 

This not Dickens's method 
approached the world of 


an uninformed outsider. What 


He 


practical 


was 


finance as 


he would have made of his bankers, 
his promoters, and his merchants, if 
his humor could have played as natural 
ly about them as it did around his 
young men in search of a career, his 
first-floor boarders, his country gentle 
men, his lawyers, his strolling actors, hig 
impecunious debtors, his police ser 
geants, and his still more numerous gen 
tlemen of no visible occupation, can 
only be conjectured. But the insur 
mountable obstacle appeared to be that 
Dickens, like many other people in or 
out of the literary profession, instinc- 


tively looked on City trade and banking, 
whose intricacies he did not understand, 
of ichievement 


a realm mysterious 


as 


where the inhabitants were 1r 
other human beings. That was 
never sketched a convincing like 
a business man, as such 

Scrooge and Ralph Nickle nig 
aived' in argument; for to D 
(perhaps because of his early x 
nee in an habitually insolvent fa 
a money-lender was not only ! 
ily a usurer, but, when pictured 
story, was something like per 
usury. In his later and more care! 
wrought-out novels, Dickens att 
something better than these 
sketches, but with almost equal! 
ferent success. In “Dombey & Son 
tried to draw a great City met 
and in “Little Dorrit” a great | 
er. But Mr. Dombey and Mr. Me 
are depicted by the mature 
exactly as Dickens in Old | 
reporter days would undoubted 
depicted them. The extren 
figure which he presents as the 
Dombey & Son was thus portra 


doubt partly because all City me 
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ing witl 
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just a little whimsical to people who 
know what successful promoters have 
to be. 

Such reminiscences suggest the query 
whether English fiction has ever por- 
trayed with real insight the character 
and life of a practical financier, from 
the simple business side of it. It is 
doubtful if the thing has ever been sat 
isfactorily done but once. How Thack- 


eray gained that view of the instincts 
and feelings of a City financier which 
made possible, in his “Vanity Fair,” 
the picture of old Sedley, it would 
be interesting to know. Perhaps he 
himself had as a boy been tipped by a 
prosperous merchant of the sort, had 
met him in the club or the street after , 
the tragedy of bankruptcy, and had 


been curiosity to trace the 
intervening incidents. But, after all, it 
is the downfall of the business man, the 
change in his place among his col- 
leagues and acquaintances, the pathos 
of the disintegration of the flourishing 
financier into the helpless seeker after 
petty agencies and commissions, which 
caught the imagination of the novelist. 
What Sedley or his old acquaintance 
Osborne did at their City offices, when 
the ordinary business of the day was 
started, Thackeray does not tell us. Per- 
haps he was not himself very sure about 
it; perhaps his instinct pointed out that 
it would not have interested the reader. 


Bis. 
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